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THE STILL HUNT 








The joy of the hunt, the love of the open, the song of the woods—all 
told in a manner only possible by one who has been there; a deer hunt in 
that most fascinating of all hunting districts, the California Coast Range. 








TOM VEITCH 


PHOTOS BY H. 


leads . over 


Where the 
the first grassy, sun-seared slope we all 


winding trail 


the two mountain men and the four 
of us—stopped in the quivering open 
and looked back with regretful eyes on 
the ranch house where the cold spring 
water runs night and day on the porch. 
Ahead of us loomed massive San Hedrin 
and the rough deer country in the north- 
ern portion of the California Coast 
Range; behind us were two pack horses 
and down at the ranch house the best 
of wishes for a successful trip. 

After a moment’s respite from the 
choking climb the mountain men again 
started onward and upward through the 
morning heat, little clouds of dust ed- 
dying from the hoof-eut trail, and 
swarms of whirring grasshoppers wing- 
ing ahead of the foremost man. And 
then we crossed a succession of sun- 


scorched openings matted with crisp, 


W. HARROLD 


AND THE AUTHOR 
brown grass and bounded by wooded 
guiches. Finally the trail led into a 


woodland, and soon pitched steeply into 
a shady canon, and the murmur of : 
stream wandered up through the le es 
screen. A last quick pitch and in a 
trice our faces were buried in the water 
where it effervesced at the foot of a 
small, laughing rapid. 

And here it was that the bright eyes 
of Russel, of the 
saved us from the Burning Death. To 
the right of where the trail pitched 
eliff for, 


Here and 


one mountain men, 


the creek there rose a mossy 
mayhap, one hundred feet. 

there on its face small bushes and trees 
had gained a foothold, while the cracks 
and erevices were filled with debris of 
the deep woods. At the top of the bluff 
the wooded hill sloped steeply away, and 
at the bottom a small pebbly bar separ- 
ated the rock wall from a pool into 

















which the brook tumbled. On this bar 
three of us were seated, our backs 
against the cliff, talking and resting. 
We had been in this position perhaps 
five minutes when sand and dust began 
to trickle down the cliff upon us. Such 
miniature landslides, started by a lizard 
running across the face of a cliff, or by 
a bluejay dropping an acorn, or even 
by a falling leaf, are of such common 
occurrence that we paid no attention to 
this one at first, but only humped our 
backs to prevent the trash from going 
down our necks. Such slides usually 
stop after a few seconds. This one did 
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held the now buzzing snake, while the 
horses had retreated to the further side 
of the stream. The rattles of the snake 
sang for a moment as he appreciated his 
danger, and then he was forced out of 
his coil with a stick, and a stone crashed 
on his head. He was a snake of the deep 
woods—his dark, greenish-hued skin tes- 
tified to that, and he had eleven rattles 
and a button. 

We tried to thank Russel for his time- 
ly warning. 

‘‘Oh! I thought he might get down 
amongst you and start in strikin’—an’ 
I was afraid of the horses.’’ 





The Ranch House. 


not. Rocks and leaves began rattling 
and rustling down the cliff. I turned 
my head to see what was the matter. 
Some twenty feet above me, turning and 
twisting, dislodging the rubbish on the 
cliff face, was— 

‘*Rattlesnake! Rattlesnake!’’ yelled 
Russel from across the stream, and as I 
jumped, the snake, amid a litter of 
leaves and dirt, flashed past my shoul- 
der and fell exactly where, a second be- 
fore, I had been peacefully resting. 
From my coign of vantage in the center 
of the cold, but fortunately shallow, 
pool, I saw that my companions were 
out of danger along the same bar that 





But we knew that the look that had 
come over his face when he had yelled 
‘*Rattlesnake!’’ was not on account of 
the horses, and we thanked him accord- 
ingly. 

As we climbed steeply out of what was 
now known to us as Rattlesnake Canon 
our brief bits of panting conversation 
turned on the subject of snakes; and it 
was not until we had made stops at two 
cold, shaded, fern-embowered springs 
and had climbed far up into the big tim- 
ber, that we again spoke of what we had 
come these scores of miles for—deer. Up 
through the pine and fir and live oaks 
and red-boled madrones, the trail wound 
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—here and there closely bordered by 
white-thorn, or chamisal, or manzanita. 
And as we climbed steadily upward with 
faces down we noted the hoofprints of 
many of the red deer in the trail, and 
we spoke of the hunt to come. 

Always upward the trail turned, and 
onee when we stopped I heard the 
mournful eall of the shafted flicker 
echoing through the woods, and once a 
gray squirrel chattered up an oak. And 
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plentiful rest and food the mountain 
quail resumed his measured whistling, as 
if deriding the fatigue which he nevei 
knows. 


I was facing down the timbered slope 
still listening to the calling of the 
mountain quail, when a_ resounding 
shout burst out ahead, and I learned 
that we were at our destination. An- 
other party of hunters were about to 
leave. They were deerless, and were only 








Russell, the Hero of Rattlesnake Canon. 


at the last spring before we reached the 
Old Cabin, which was to be our head- 
quarters, I heard the whistling of that 
wily little feathered mountaineer, oreor- 
tyx pictus, the mountain quail; and 
presently his wife led her brood out onto 
the small, sun-blotehed swale in open 
sight for us—and then, of a sudden, 
they scattered into the clump of green 
willows that grew where the water from 
the spring sank into the mountainside. 
As we made our weary way up the last 
stretch of steepness that kept us from 


awaiting the return of the two super- 
enthusiastic members of their party. As 
we reclined in the shade by the old, gray 
log eabin and watched a striped chip- 
munk playing elevator with himself up 
and down a nearby fir, it was explained 
to us at some length what various kinds 
of fools the two absent huntsmen were, 
to go forth in the heat of the day to kill 
a deer. And when we had all agreed 
that said huntsman would be tired and 
disgusted, and deserved to be, we heard 
a faint shout far up the mountain, anid 





A Forked-Horn Had Dropped in a Patch 


in a few moments the absent hunters 


slid down the slope into camp—and one 
was walking, and across his saddle was 
slung a deer, a forked-horn. Then we 
all questioned him at once, and finally 
found out how he had rounded a bit of 
serub the 


hundred yards away drying his 


oak and discovered buck a 
soft 
horns in a patch of sunlight, and how, 
when the deer had jumped to its feet he 
had broken its neck with the first shot. 
And so we knew that there were deer 
But 


might be—in 


along the mountain. there 


were 

the 
wooded canons, out in the big open tim- 
the 
afternoon, 


many places they 


treeless 


the 


the brush of 
—and that 


ber, or in 


ridges when 
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of Sunlight, 


blue smoke from the distant forest fires 
was settling in the valleys below us, we 
all left camp to locate the whereabouts 
of the deer. 

All that afternoon we tramped, over 
rocky ridges and through majestic tim- 
ber which has yet to hear the devastat- 
ing drone of the sawmill. Ever and 
anon the trees would open up and we 
would find ourselves confronted by an 
area of wicked brush—white-thorn, cha- 
misal, serub oak, or mayhap, manzanita 
—and this we were foreed to battle. And 
now again we would come to a 
mossy spring in the timber where the 
lush grasses belied the heat. And here 
we would drink, but not too deeply, for 


and 

















A MAGAZINE 
the water is as ice. And so we spent the 
afternoon by brush or spring, in la- 
bor or rest, and it was not until the 
shadows were long, and the stillness of 
the solitude evening had begun to settle 
on the mountain that we saw a deer. 
We had turned and were on our way 
to camp. had 
higher up the mountain where the walls 
of the frequent gulches were steeper ani 
covered more thickly with brush. As we 


In returning we gone 


crashed our way down one side of a 
gulch through the coming darkness we 
caught the reddish-brown flash of a doe 
as she made her way out the far side 
and across the shoulder of the mountain. 
And when it was almost dark and we 
were nearing eamp another doe and 1 
fawn trotted out of our way through the 
timber while we and watched 
And so it was that we ate venison 
steaks that night which, far down in the 


stood 
them. 


lower land, had been eut from a cow. 

When the stars were fading 
morning the mountain men divided us 
into two parties, the one to hunt the 
park-like timber of the slopes, the other 
to make over the ridges to the Devil’s 
Hole country. 


next 


Then we who were to make our way 
over the ridges labored up the trail that 
twisted through the still trees in back 
of the cabin until finally, when the sky 
was the sullen gray that forecasts the 
flaming dawn, we came out on the first 
clear ridge and felt the last of the night 
breezes on our faces, cool as the eddying 
wind that hovers over rushing waters. 

Then down toward the dim timber line 
the trail pitched and as it sank into the 
trees the darkness again settled about us 
like a fog. Onward we went, the only 
sounds those of our boots in the trai!; 
until finally the light began creeping 
out along the limbs of the trees and the 
edges of the outerops, and everywhere 
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was a breathing stillness, as at the un- 
veiling of a statue. 

And then suddenly a bluejay’s rau- 
cous scolding swept up to us from a 
And 


wildwood 


canon, and another answered him. 
then it the 
sprang into life. It was not a hundred 


seemed whole 
yards to the opening where a rabbit 
loped into the brush and where two tow- 
feet. 
about us 


hees flushed from our And, as 
the timber 
mountain quail commenced piping from 
a white-thorn thicket, the 
slope a squirrel argued. 

the light 
woods about us, 


closed again, a 


and adown 


So, as stole through the 
we walked softly on- 
ward, our guns at the ready, until we 
the half- 
Then two of us 


saw—down below us, still in 
light—Cherry Opening. 
headed for the opening and the other 
the 
we 
with 
new 
But 


two flanked the mountain through 
And 


reached the opening 


timber. every moment until 
was charged 
exciting expectancy, and every 
vista was eye-searched for deer. 
neither hair nor hide did we see. 

As we were resting near a spring 
which kept much of the opening green, 
up the mountain we heard a shot, and 
then a long shout. All the excitement and 
tenseness of the morning seemed to rise 
in us as we rushed toward a little knoll 
which commanded a stretch of timber. 
No sooner were our eyes searching the 
wooded aisles than we saw two reddish 
flashes some four hundred yards away, 
through the trees. Twice we saw them, 
the fleeing deer, but each time for such 
a mere moment that to pull trigger was 
impossible. 

The deer had made across the bottom 
land toward the Devil’s Hole, and when 
the others had arrived and told us of the 
two big bucks, we all took after them. 
Not that we hoped to again see the iden- 


tieal deer, but hoping that if we could 
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not see them we might, mayhap, see 
others. 

And then some hours of such scram- 
bling, and climbing, and up-and-down- 
ing as I never wish to see again. The 
whole ridge was rutted with brush-fillec 
gulches and littered with fallen timber; 
and when we had passed these difficul- 
ties and gotten into the comparative 
open the mountain became shaly and of 
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fore paralleling the ridge. Onward 
around the mountain the lower pair oi 
us went, the sun climbing above us and 
the heat beginning to tell. We aimed 
our guns now and again at rocks and 
bits of brush with whispered comments 
on what would happen if they were 
deer. And when a semi-wild range cow 
trotted swiftly away from us we smiled, 
thinking of a pronged-buck doing so. 








Ours Was a Three-Pointer. 


such a steepness that one could balance 
one’s self by the very slope itself. Per- 
haps a mile of this and the mountain 
flattened somewhat, and here and there 
patches of grass grew where the sunlight 
filtered through the trees. 

Where a line of serub oak led down 
the mountain the party again split, the 
mountain man and another walking up 
through the great trees; two of us going 
down the slope a quarter of a mile be- 


And maybe five minutes after the 
range cow had disappeared I turned to 
speak to my companion and he was aim- 
ing up the mountainside. He had done 
this perhaps a half score times before, 
but never with the hammer of his gun 
drawn back. 

I glanced where he aimed—and my ri- 
fle snapped to my shoulder. Before I 
had a bead he fired and a majestic buck 
leaped over a fallen limb and trotted 
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slowly, bewildered, along a small out- 
crop on the mountain side. 

And then I fired. The deer turned, 
stumbled and fell down the slope. As 
we both ran, yelling that we had gotten 
him, shots rang out back of us and up 
the mountain, but we paid no heed to 
them. 

We scrambled to our quarry and 
that in reality we had both gotten it, 
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of the Devil’s Hole country to where 
trails wound down the canons. And 
here the other party, which had left us 
in the long ago of the gray morning, 
met us with horses; and across one horse 
dangled a forked-horn which had broken 
from a laureled canon to its death. 

And when our deer were firmly tie« 
we wended our way down the trail—not 
the hot trail that led to the old cabin 

















Openings, Matted With Grass and Bounded by Gulches. 


one bullet having grazed the deer’s 
head and the other broken his neck. And 
then we heard a shout above us—and 
there were the others, triumphant, 
dragging a three-pointer between them. 
And the velveted prongs of our deer 
showed that we, too, had a three-pointer. 

And when the congratulations and ex- 
planations were over the deer were shoul- 
dered down the slope—down, down, out 





that was far over the ridge—but a trail 
that led into shady canons where happy 
rills chuckled, and then out onto brown 
hillsides that quivered in the heat. A 
trail that led down, down, out of the 
land of the azure sky, down into the 
smoke-soiled air of the valleys. A trail 
that led us away from the deer country, 
far away to dust, and noise, and longing 
memories of the still hunt. 














A reminder of ancestral days—fresh rabbit for dinner. 


A PRAIRIE WOLF 


said that they would eventually stray 
wild kind The photographs published 


IN DOMESTICATION. 


There are a great many hallucinations and misconceptions existing in 
regard to the taming of the prairle- wolf (more commonly called coyote) 
Some have stated that the animal could not be kept about the house at 
all except under great danger to children and strangers, while others have 


away and commingle with their 
herewith were sent us by G. T. 


Emmons of Salina, Kas., accompanied by a letter, as an example of what 
can be done with this animai under domestication We extract some in- 
as follows: “‘This coyote was caught 
before he had his eyes open, and he grew to be quite tame and as playful 
as much as any dog and loved to go 


formation from M1 Emmons’ letter, 


as a pup He enjoyed a rabbit hunt 


out with the gun This latter sport he 
and was not in the least afraid of the 
bits right over his back while he was 


enjoyed as much as any bird dog 
crack of a gun I have shot rab- 
running after them I have had 


him out with me all day at a time, and some times he would run rabbits 


out of sight and perhaps be gone thirty 


minutes, but he always came right 


back to me and would trot along ahead until we got up another rabbit. 
He and a Shepherd dog were the best 


with anyone readily, but would have 


any longer, I had to sell him, which 


of friends; in fact he made friends 


nothing to do with strange dogs. 
As my home is in the western part of Kansas, and as I couldn't live there 


I 


regretted to do very much. He is 


now some place in the East These photographs show him, first, eating a 
rabbit, and in the second picture howling, and both were taken and fin- 


ished by me.’ 











Oh! for a single voice 








from the Great Past. 





























“It Was a 





Terrible 


Blow to a Tender 








Editor.” 


A WOLF HUNT WITH BUD 


N. H. CROWELL 


What? Exactly, dear readers, we ad- 
mit the charge! We plead guilty and 
hurl, cast and otherwise sling ourselves 
on the merey of the court. We have 
been out with Bud Fisher. It was wolves 
this time. Gaunt, hairy, carnivorous, 
nauseating wolves. 

Last Tuesday a. m., while in the very 
heart of a heavy editorial on the poor 
outlook for our infant industries, other- 
wise known as trusts, our sensitive ear 
detected a faint seratching sound close 
by and our nimble faculties at once took 
a jump to the conclusion that there 
were rats in our waste basket. As our 
waste basket dates back to the year Six 
this was a reasonable conclusion and we 
felt satisfied. Imagine our amazement, 
then, when a casual glance from our 
keen gray eyes revealed a brace of No. 12 
dancing pumps implanted firmly in the 
depths of our antique Pittsburgh rug! 

Close inspection disclosed the rather 
startling fact that the pumps were full 
of feet—large, freckled hoofs belonging 
to that notorious whisky-punisher and 





infant-thief, Bud Fisher. 


We allowed 
our scornful gaze to wander leisurely up 


his angular altitudinosity until it rested 
with about seven are-light power on his 
brutal features. 

At this juncture Bud removed a sec- 
tion of tarred clothesline from his face 
exhaled in the 
twenty-seven cubic feet of pale yellow 


and neighborhood of 


smudge. He spake to us through the 
He began an inquiry relative 
to the present health and condition of 
servitude of a somewhat rabid subsecrip- 
tion aceount that was dragging along on 
The Blazer books under his name. This 
reassured us and we laid aside our heat- 
ed editorial and spent a solid hour disin- 
feeting the thing for his benefit. Not- 
withstanding the fact that our stock of 
patience and eloquence was considerably 
warped and strained at the finish, Bud 
failed to dig down after the mazuma. 
He kept the pucker on his weasel-hide 
so tight that a professional bank burg- 
lar couldn’t have tapped it in a week. 

It was during a brief pause for breath 


smudge. 
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when we were nearly prostrated with 
weariness and disgust, that the inhuman 
wretch broached the diverting topic of 
wolves. Just why we did not arise in 
maniacal fury and tear him limb from 
limb at this moment is not clear in our 
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Seized the Hound by the Scruff of the Neck. 


mind yet, but our weakened condition 
undoubtedly accounts for this amazing 
feat of negligence. 

Bud, when slightly petrified, has a 
voice as soft as the fuzz on a gosling 
and as smooth as the kneecap on a brass 
statue of Diana. This is no doubt due 
to the circumstance that his breath wears 
three coats of alcoholic varnish before 
it gets away. Bud’s manner, when 
loaded as aforesaid, would break your 
heart or tear the lining out of a happy 
family. He waxed eloquent over the 
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decayed, decrepit and direful condition 
of his den of wolf hounds. They were 
perishing miserably from inaction, un- 
requited love and blasted hopes too nu- 
merous to mention. Wolves they craved 
and wolves they must have—or die! 


Blazer readers do not need to be re- 
minded that the editor’s heart is as 
large as a winter cabbage and as tender 
as a pet poodle’s affections. In our 
mind’s eye we saw these bloodthristy 
brutes of Bud’s lashing themselves to a 
foam in impotent fury over being de- 
nied a scramble after their favorite 
game—wolves. We decided that human- 
ity would be benefited if we undertook 
to save the hounds’ lives. In passing we 
may mention that wolves are not our 
specialty—although we can name a few 
from our past-due subscription list with 
whom we have had several warm skirm- 
mishes. However, to prevent cruelty to 
dumb animals we are always willing to 
go to most any length. 

We told Bud we would go. 

Overjoyed to madness, our visitor 
hurriedly tore away to make the neces- 
sary preparations. Half an hour later a 
nerve-racking rattle and crash hauled 
up under our window and the flavor of 
spirits frumenti leaped over the sill with 
a fierce snarl. By natural instinct we 
recognized the whereabouts of Bud. The 
hounds, desirous of convincing us of 
their presence, dashed briskly up the 
stairs, but our loose-jointed devil beat 
the bulk of them to the door by a scant 
inch. One lean, lank, cadaverous speci- 
men of condensed hunger and doghair 
squeezed through with a yelp of almost 
human agony and tried to bite our watch 
from its pocket. We planted a kick 
about half-way betwixt the mess-deck 
and the port mizzen and the brute 
jumped over the imposing stone and 
licked a fistful of pink powder off our 























lady compositor’s off cheek before he 
was checked. He was stopped by a large 
and brutal copy of the Proceedings of 
the Committee on Agriculture which 
took him in the shoulder-blade with a 
hollow ‘‘tunk.’’ We had never fully 
appreciated that volume before and have 
never been without it since. 

While the devil was dragging the 
weary hound down the stairs outside 
we put a few hasty crimps in our trust 
article, stabbed it viciously on the copy- 
hook and grasped our hat. 
strolled out to the vehicle. 

This was a sort of half-brother to a 
hearse with a strong dash of butcher- 
wagon thrown in. It was long, high 
and springy. It looked as if it could 
turn a handspring without material ef- 
fort. 

We climbed up alongside Bud and he 
at once drew a bead with his black-snake 
whip and aroused the dun-colored fos- 
sils that were doing duty in the traces. 
He then spoke to them with shocking fa- 
miliarity and force. He appeared to 
know their past history and ancestry to 
a gnat’s eye-winker and made short 
work of advising them about it. 


After he had knocked a small bunch 
of fur from each animal they suddenly 
recollected themselves and started on 
the keen jump for Green Bay but we 
acted as a sort of drag and impeded 
them slightly. Five miles out we en- 
countered Ole Torkelson, who stated he 
had a big wolf-track treed back in the 
brush a-ways. At our urgent request 
he seized a hound by the seruff of the 
neck and dragged the beast ten rods to 
a big splatter of mud into which he pro- 
ceeded to thrust the hound’s nose. Evi- 
dently the splatter was a wolf-track, as 
the hound jerked loose and tried to bite 
Ole in the leg, after which he gave vent 
to a particularly sorrowful yowl and 


Then we 
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started due south like a deserting board- 
er endeavoring to catch a 
freight. 

The hunt was on. Ole and his hired 
hand had just time to catch our tail- 
board and swing in as our fiery steeds 
got under way in earnest. They came 
rapidly forward and attached them- 
selves fixedly to our collars. 


midnight 


The first half-mile was raw pasture. 
Being also rough, it seemed a whole lot 
rawer than it really was.. Every few 
rods we touched a gully—Bud called it 
touching and Bud knows what a touch 
is if anyone does. But I noticed that 
every time we connected with one of 
those wrinkles on the physiognomy of 
Dame Nature Ole Torkelson’s hired 
hand did his level-be-darndest to throt- 
tle the guiding light of The Blazer and 
only failed because his fingers were an 
inch too short. Luckily he had at one 
time attempted to relieve a choking corn- 
shredder and the machine had lunched 
off of one hand. 


Up in front the dogs were percolating 
through a willow hedge with ringing 
yelps of glee. Gone stark mad with the 
excitement of the chase, Bud headed the 
prehistoric steeds at a weak portion of 
the obstruction and applied the cat with 
inereased vigor and regularity. We went 
through that hedge with the same ease 
and freedom that a cockroach experi- 
ences in roaming at large through a 
Populist’s whiskers. R-r-r-ripp! And we 
were cavorting madly across a clearing 
where jagged stumps stood thicker than 
blisters on a boy’s back in swimming- 
time. 

Our noble horses -were hot on the 
scent—apparently. We were steering 
toward a stake-and-rider fence which the 
dogs had hurdled in exceptional style. 
Our heart—large as it is—rose a foot 
at the sight. We gripped the chariot 
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“The Rest Came Up and ju 


so hard that our fingers almost went 
clear through and elinched. The sins 
of a dark and stormy past floated before 
us like a grisly panorama as we drew 
near the fence. The top rail of one see- 
tion was down and we were evidently 
going to finish the job. Great clouds of 
fear-maddened steam shot from the nos- 
trils of our infuriated steeds as the fence 
loomed up nearer, nearer and _ still 
nigher. 

And then—Kabiff! It was a terri- 
ble blow to a tender editor who is used 
to a feather cushion eight days in the 
week. We seemed to rise and soar aim- 
lessly in the air for days at a time 
then suddenly we hit the earth with a 
warmth that started our bran new bak- 
ing-powder watch ticking the other way 
around. Behind us a continuous roll of 
thunder told us the stake-and-rider 
fence was falling yet. 

We were now sifting through a thin 
growth of cottonwoods. The dodging we 
did on this lap would have made a pro- 
fessional contortionist sick at heart with 
envy. We were almost through when 
the hired hand, seeing that he could not 
choke us to death, lost heart and swal- 
lowed a cud of plug tobacco that he was 
saving for future reference. He at once 


mped in, Stiff-Legged.” 


began to sneeze at the rate of seventy 
times per minute and sixty-nine of the 
sneezes were down the nape of our edi- 
torial neck. But what cared we? He 
might give us a bath if he wanted to— 
wolves were ahead! Wolves! Ye gods! 
Let come fire, pestilence, disease and 
death—we were out for wolves and in- 
tended to score or know why! 

All at once Bud rose to his feet and 
let out a hoarse croak. He meant it for 
a ringing yell but Old Man Torkelson 
had a strangle-hold on his Adam’s appit 
and the effort failed. But he had actu- 
ally caught a glimpse of the pursued. 
It was about a yard and a half in front 
of the two largest hounds and going so 
fast it resembled a strip of dirty grey 
horse blanket. 

Great wads of joy arose in our edito- 
rial chest and helped the hired hand 
choke us as we beheld the gladsome 
sight. Dull eare and the fierce pursuit 
of the elusive dollar drifted silentls 
away and were lost in the misty vaults 
of oblivion as we watched the chase and 
held grimly to the aerial perch on Bud’s 
ex-delivery-sulky. Our ecalloused heart 
melted like butter in a tramp’s pocket 
and we forgave our enemies and about 
two-thirds of our delinquent subscribers. 
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The lucky ones may learn something to 
their benefit by calling at the office any 
day between sunrise and supper-time. 
Although we knew to a certainty that 
we were a fruit pulp from the waist 
down, we felt an overwhelming sympa- 
thy for the rest of the human race who 


were missing the ecstasy of wolf-hunt- 
ing a la Bud Fisher. We were still gaz- 
ing dreamily off at the chase when we 
came to a stop. It was a very brief stop 
Ole and his 
man were so disturbed that they came 
right on over the back of the seat and 
did a flipflap in the air that loosened 
their boots. 


—that is, it was sudden. 


Having retained their un- 
divided half-interest on our coat collars 
however, they managed to get back on 
the rebound. Inspection showed that the 
horses had made up their fool minds not 
to jump twenty-five feet down into the 
creek. They preferred to make the sud- 
den stop. We concurred in their opin- 
ion. 

The hounds seemed to be perYorming 
handsomely. Two of them were now so 
near to the fleeing victom that a James- 
town postage stamp would have glued 
them all together. The end was, as the 
books would have it, not far distant. 

The harried animal entered a thick 
growth of underbrush and the cheerful 
yelps of the dogs told us that they were 
leaving large chunks of pelt on the 
snags as they went through. A moment 
of palpitating suspense and we saw the 
pursued shoot out of the other side of 
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Ile had made about fifty 
feet when a gray blur stretched out and 
overtook him and the pair rolled fifty 
feet 

dred. 


the brush. 


more—whiech made an even hun- 
Then the rest of the hounds came 
up and jumped in stiff-legged. 

Bud gave a hoot and attempted to 
draw the nags in across the dashboard 
by main strength. They whirled tike a 
rocket and headed for the death-scene. 
Reaching there, we seized clubs and pro- 
eeeded to maul the hounds into subjee- 
tion. Then we inspected the mangled 
remains of the gallant animal who had 
and unmerciful 


led us sueh a merry 


chase. After due inspection and sym- 
pathy we tore ourselves violently away 
and boarded the wagon. Bud spoke in- 


sultingly to the steeds and we moved 


away—leaving behind us the gaunt, gris- 
ly eareass of—the fiercest, hungriest- 
looking cottontail we ever saw! 

* % * BS * 


We are back at the office now and 
will remain here indefinitely. During 
our absence some unregenerate heathen 
came into the sanetum and rested his 
muddy hoofs on our desk. Judging from 
the size of the tracks and from the fact 
that the atmosphere was wavy with the 
odor of Old Crow lithia water we take 
it that was Mort 
Mort probably dropped in to tell us he 
had of the 
Call again, Mort—always glad to 
you—but if you value life, wipe your 


our visitor Briggs. 


got out workhouse again. 


sec 


feet next time! 
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The Sheep Ranges After an August Snowstorm—Photograph Shows Lack of Cover. 


THREE HUNDRED MILES THROUGH 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 








A two-months’ packing trip over some of the big game ranges of che 
Northwest, on which success fell to every member of the party; the terri- 
tory contiguous to the Fraser, Bridge and White Rivers being traversed. 








NORMAN S. MACKIE 


In the light of statisties shown by 
the good citizens who have at heart the 
welfare of our magnificent fauna, the 
American sportsman has come to real- 
ize that our splendid game animals will 
soon be a matter of mere tradition to 
the next generation, unless wise and firm 
action is taken at once to preserve the 
remnants. Aside from any discussion of 
this subject, broad and vitally intrrest- 
ing to all good Americans as it is, I was 





glad to find out, on an eventful hunting 
trip to British Columbia during Septem 
ber, 1907, that our neighbors on _ the 
north have been more foresighted than 
They have realized the value of our 
big game, both practical and as a mat: 
ter of sentiment, and afforded them the 
protection they well deserve. 

It has fallen to the lot of but few to 
spend two such splendid months in one 
of the grandest sections of North Amer- 


we. 
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ica, as my two friends, Dr. Drayton and 
Mr. Clark, and myself, passed during 
the summer and fall of 1907. One of us 
had been through a serious illness and 
the that 
could be of more benefit to him than a 


came _ to conclusion nothing 
long trip in the mountains, and the re- 
sults proved that an outdoor life can do 
more for a man in a couple of months 
than a whole hospital staff in a year. 
We left Lillooet, on the Fraser River, 
towards the latter part of July, and in- 
stantly felt the spell of the mountains 
We 


the shores of Seaton and Anderson lakes, 


upon us. struck southwest along 


Crossing Glacier Pass 


the beauty of which ean hardly be sur- 
passed. It being, of course, closed sea- 
son on all game except bear, we decided 
to have a try for a grizzly, in spite of 
the fact that it 
But 
one’s time. 


was the worst time of 


year. one cannot always choose 


Though not expecting to 


have much luck, we gained some good 
experience in bear hunting, and, better 
still, a hardness of musele and soundness 
of wind which 


stood us in good stead 


when we went into the sheep country 


toward the latter part of August. If 


By 


however, one can come in May or in Oc- 
tober to hunt with Frank Gott and his 
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south of White river. 
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men in this country, I am willing to wa- 
ger that he’ll get his bear, for the myri- 
ads of tracks of black, brown and griz- 
zly in the valleys about the Bridge River 
speak for thebmselves. On one occasion 
after tracking a grizzly a long time, he 
got wind of us and we heard him move 
off through the brush, though we never 
saw him. 

In Gun Creek Lake we had magnifi- 
cent fishing. We camped there about a 
week. It is a beautiful spot with great 
snow peaks forming a background at one 
end of the lake, which is well stocked 
with fine rainbow trout. We fished in 


A good goat range. 


five or six other lakes but had the most 
sport here. Those trout made meals fit 
for any king. 

After crossing the Bridge River we 
went north and came to a good goat 
country at the head of Tyaxon and Gun 
ereeks. Here I had, after a most inter- 
esting afternoon spent in watching a 
band of thirty-two goats, the goed for- 
of them, 


an excit- 


tune to get some photographs 
by dint of much patience and 
ing stalk. 

The end of August found us at White 
River, in a section of country almost un- 


explored. Geologically this was most in- 
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teresting, the rock-walled valleys show- 
ing every indication of recent glacial ac- 
tion; indeed, at one time an enormous 
glacier had undoubtedly covered all the 
region to the south of White River, and 
its remnants are still to be seen. 


Of 
mountain sheep we had seen only a few 
seattered bands of ewes and lambs dur- 
ing the summer, and had hoped to find 
this a good sheep country, but were dis- 


appointed, it being more suited to goats. 


We started the season here, and Dr. 
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the patriarch, for his rings showed him 
to be seventeen years old. Clark caught 
up with us a few days later and bagged 
another, while I got my seeond not long 
after. 
amount of work. 


All this represented an enormous 
We all agreed that we 
had never worked so hard at anything, 
as the country was frightfully 
and we had to grit our teeth to stick 
at it. 
we had acquired during the summer was 


rough, 
The good training and good wind 


the real seeret of our sueeess. together 





The Best Ram, a 15%-in. Head, Killed by 


Drayton got a fine billygoat on the first 
day. I got some fine goat pictures but 
did not strike any good billies until later 
on. Two days later found us in the best 
sheep country which we struck, and in 
the next ten days we had gotten four 
rams. I came across, one day, a splen- 
did band of fifteen rams, and had the 
good fortune to bag a very fine head. 
The next day Drayton followed them up 
and got another of the bunch, evidentiy 








———— ————- 


the Author After.a Twenty-five-Mile Tramp 


with having the advantage of being with- 
in striking distance of the sheep ranges 
when the season opened and before the 
sheep had been alarmed by the other 
hunters. 

This sheep belt comprises a much- 
eroded voleanie range to the north of the 
Bridge River, showing many dykes and 
weathered voleanic ‘‘ of 
Castle Mountain is famous for its resem- 
blanee to an old castle on the 


necks,’’ which 


Rhine. 
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We found the sheep fairly abundant 
here. The roughness of the country, the 
similarity in coloring between the moun- 
tains and the sheep, and the absolute 
lack of any cover, make sheep hunting 
here difficult in the extreme, and had it 
not been for the wonderful work of our 
guides we would have had little success. 
Frank Gott and Michel, our other guide, 
were wonders at this work and could fol- 
low a trail invisible to the ordinary eye. 

Of all our game animals, the bighorn 
is the most spiendid, by reason of its 
beauty, his speed and wonderful sagac- 
ity. There are few places in our own 
country where the bighorn survives, and 
it is encouraging to know that in Brit- 
ish Columbia he is given a fair show, 
being well protected, and out of danger 
of the scab, a disease contracted from 
domestic sheep and very fatal to the 
bighorn. Comparatively few sheep are 
killed by sportsmen in the Lillooet see- 
tion. I think the Indians are very de- 


structive to them, and the eagles, which 
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simply swarm in these mountains, kill 
many lambs. 

On our way south we crossed a well- 
known sheep-breeding ground on Zolops 
and Yalakin mountains, and saw many 
hundreds of sheep beds. The game war- 
den is of the opinion that these moun- 
tains will be taken in by a proposed 
game preserve, and this section would be 
a splendid thing for protecting the 
sheep. 

On our way south we each got some 
goats and an elk apiece and were more 
than satisfied with our luck. Altogether 
we covered between three and four hun- 
dred miles on our trip. We had to take 
a large outfit, and the roughness of the 
country was extremely hard on the 
horses. It was with profound regret 
that we spent our last night under can- 
vas, and everything seemed small to us 
as we got back to civilization, when for 
two months our only habitation had been 
the mountains and valleys of ‘*‘God’s 
eountry.”’ 


ee 











Siwash 


Canoe. 





OUR TIPPECANOE TRIP 


HUGH MACMASTER KINGERY 


CHAPTER I.—GENESIS. 

‘*T know a man,’’ said Wilson, ‘‘who 
has done the Tippecanoe several times, 
and he declares there is nothing like it. 
The water is clear as a spring, and glides 
along swift and smooth. He says it is 
‘like floating on air.’ Each bank is onc 
long stretch of turf shaded by elms and 
maples; moreover, the river is full of 
islands of assorted sizes Just think of 
camping on one of them on a summer 
night, a gentle breeze cooling the air, 
the water plashing softly as it ripples 
by, the air full of summer fragrance 
and the chirp of birds and insects, the 
full moon rising in the East, a big camp 
fire, a good supper, a pipe and then to 
bed.”’ 

As Wilson paused to muse upon the 
scene he had conjured up I ventured to 
suggest that the summer fragranec 
might be heavily charged with malaria 
and that a prominent feature of the 
noises of the night would most likely 
be the buzzing of mosquitoes. But he 
snubbed me sharply as a pessimist and 
croaker, and of course we decided to 
spend our fortnight’s vacation on the 
river. 

CHAPTER II.—EXODUS. 

We bought a light canoe apiece, made 
a tent of heavy sheeting water-proofed 
by a process taught us by a friend, pack- 
ed our clothing and perishable supplies 
in large tin cans with tight-fitting lids. 
For bedding we each took a pair of blan- 
kets, rolled, for protection against rain 
and upsets, in large sheets of table oil- 
cloth, which was to serve also as sodeloth 
when in camp. I wanted to take along 
my folding cot, but Wilson laughed at 


the idea as too effeminate, so I left it at 
home—and sorely regretted it. 

A good supply of canned meats, fruits 
and vegetables was laid in, with such sta- 
ples as tea, coffee, cocoa and sugar. For 
buter, milk and eggs we expected to for- 
age, having heard that the farmers along 
the river were open-hearted people who 
gave large measure for small prices. We 
shipped our canoes and assembled 
‘*stuff’’ to Delong, our starting point, 
and followed a-train. 

CHAPTER IIIl.—ON THE BRINK.* 

Here we are, encamped in a beautiful, 
secluded spot, well elevated, with abun- 
dant shade and fuel and an elegant co!d 
spring. In our inexperience we found it 
harder than we had expected to pitch 
the tent, but we got it up somehow an:l 
began to think of supper. Neither of us 
had any but a theoretical knowledge of 
the art of cooking, and the product of 
our joint efforts was not happy. We ate, 
for ravenous hunger is a good appetizer, 
but were severely critical of each other’s 
eulinary skill. 

We had decided that a cup of tes 
would cheer us up. Our tea-coffee-pot 
holds about two quarts, and we made it 
full, using a quarter-pound of Young 
Hyson ‘‘That is about the amount of 
coffee it takes,’’ said Wilson, ‘‘and, of 
course, tea is about the same.’’ ‘‘Let’s 
have it rather strong,’’ I urged, and so 
we sifted in a little more The resultant 
liquid was black, and bitter, but we had 
little else and so we drank it all—a 
quart apiece. Then we laid out our 
blankets and turned in. 


*I showed this to Wilson, and he says the 
ae oe Chapter III ought to be “On the 
slink.” 
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But not to sleep. It was hot and 
sultry. Our blankets were heavy and 
the tent close, so we threw off the one 
and opened the other. Forthwith in 
came swarms of mosquitoes, big, hungry 
fellows, with bills that probed us 
through and through. Then the tea got 
in its work and kept us wide awake. It 
was an awful night. There we lay, 
panting for breath and slapping mosqui- 
toes, sweating strong tea at every pore. 
Let me draw the veil. 

CHAPTER IV.—THE LOG OF THE VOYAGE. 

July 17.—Wilson rose before the sun 
and began to get things ready for the 
start. I submitted some sympathetic re- 
marks upon his swollen eyes, face pep- 
pered with mosquito bites and general 
air of ‘‘the morning after,’’ but he 
seemed quite touchy and told me to look 
into the glass myself. 
no more 


I did so, and said 
A breakfast of coffee and ba- 
con (part raw and part scorched) set us 
up, and we continued our packing. Just 
as we got the tent down, Wilson said: 
‘Say, Milford, let’s postpone our start 
till tomorrow. I’m all in.’’ Motion ear- 
ried, nem. con. We slept most of the 
day, waking to eat and to move into the 
shade as the sun crept around. I bought 
some mosquito netting and we made the 
tent insect-proof. To bed early so as t» 
start early. 

July 18.—A good night, but a hard 
bed. Agreed to stay another day and 
send home for the cots. 

July 19.—Up early, breakfast, stuff 
packed. A man passing 
fishing a mile upstream; we decided to 
stop over and enjoy it. Fished eight 
hours, blistered hands and necks in the 
sun. Wilson fell in; not a bite. 

July 20.—Just ready to push off when 
King hailed us. He had come to spend 
the day, so we made camp again. Played 
poker most of the time. 

July 23.—Had planned to be well 
down the river before this, but our wives 
came up to see us ‘‘roughing it.’’ They 
arrived on Tuesday, laughed at our 


told us of fine 
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cooking and gave us a few elementary 
lessons. Dishes were washed that day. 
We all went to the lake next day, leav- 
ing a boy in charge of the camp. Got 
back just at dark. Boy sang out, ‘‘ All 
right,’’ and vanished. We found he had 
entertained all his chums at our expense 
and incidentally appropriated a few tri- 
fles in the way of fishing tackle. 
Haven’t seen him sinee. Spent today 
stocking up. Sure to be off tomorrow. 

July 24—We weren’t. This time it 
was sheer indolence. Wilson refused to 
get up. ‘‘What’s the use?’’ he growled. 
‘*We’re comfortable, let’s stay another 
day and enjoy it.’’ He is simply irre- 
sistible when he proposes what I want. 

July 26.—Same continued. The iner- 
tia of inactivity is tremendous. But 
now, whatever happens, we are resolved 
to set sail in the morning. 

July 28.—We didn’t. It rained Mon- 
day night, and we spent all of Tuesday 
drying our bedding and replacing stores 
that had been left uncovered. Today it 
looked threatening, so we decided to 
start without fail tomorrow. 

July 29.—Everything was packed and 


stowed in the canoes when we noticed 
one of them was leaking. Spent day 
finding and stopping hole. Off tomor- 
row. 

July 30.—This time the other canoe 
leaked. We woke to a realization of the 


fact that tomorrow is our last day and 
we must be back at work the day after 
‘‘See here, Wilson,’’ said I. ‘This 
makes seven times we’ve taken down this 
tent and set it up again. We can’t make 
Winamac now if we do start tomorrow. 
I’m going to let the leak go and enjoy 
these two days in camp. Who cares for 
a canoeing trip anyhow?’’ And Wil- 
son’s reply was, ‘‘Sour grapes!’’ / 

July 31.—Our last night in camp was 
heavenly, just as Wilson described it in 
chapter I—’plashing water, night noises, 
summer fragrance, full moon, malaria, 
mosquitoes, and all. One blissful mem- 


ory at least remains. We haven’t seeu 
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a collar for two weeks—would we might CHAPTER V.—REVELATION. 

never again! Can cook a little now with- Home again. We are keeping our 
out burning or scalding ourselves. We friends agape with wondrous tales of 
kept each other awake all last night ex- our adventures in descending the Tip- 
claiming how perfect it all was, pausing pecanoe. Only our wives know that we 
now and then;to slap an intrusive mos- never traveled a mile by boat, and we are 
quito. Spent today making up back hoping they can keep our secret. I tell 
sleep. it here in strictest confidence. 








CRUELTY IN THE PURSUIT OF WILD GAME. 


One of our subscribers sends us this picture in testimony of some of the exciting spect 
had by him .on a bear hunt. He writes: “Our hounds trailed the bear over the roughest 
country imaginable. This places small hunting in the shade. We roped the bear and 
dragged him out with the dogs fighting him. He never turned his head when I threw the 
rope on him, as the dogs took up his entire atliention. The picture shows the bear roped and 
fighting the dogs. We have four ropes on him, the ends being fastened to our saddle pom 
mels.”’ 

We do not believe our subscriber realized the cruelty he and his companions had pra: 
ticed on this animal], or he would not have sent us this picture for publication. We hope h: 
will never engage in the practice again, and we do not believe he will, for we have in a 
kindly way called his attention to the long suffering that was undergone by this helpless 
animal before he finally succumbed, and to the general cruelty of such sport, This picture 
once more brings to mind the awful torture of the steel trap, which should never be allowed 
to be used on wild animals. State laws should be instituted directly against the use of 
such merciless and heartless life destroyers, for sometimes animals are known to remain 
in such traps for weeks, finally starving to death, before being taken. The roping of moun 
tain lions alive for zoos, etc., is not objectionable sport, because there is hardly any suffer- 
ing; and besides the suffering only lasts while they are being bound. (A couple of our hunt- 
ing friends so roped two full-grown lions fifteen years ago, and were only fifteen minutes 
in securing, tying and binding one of them.) 
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A sea otter and his natural surroundings. 


HABITS AND HAUNTS OF THE WILD 
SEA OTTER 


L. L. BALES 


Twenty-five years ago a few sea otter 
were killed along the coast of California, 
Oregon and Washington. Of late years, 
on account of the increase in number of 
ocean-going craft from Puget Sound, 
they are seldom seen south of the Strait 


of San Juan de Fuca. There is still 
an occasional sea otter killed off the 
British Columbia coast, southeastern 
Alaska and Prince William Sound. But 
most of the catch of today comes from 
the vicinity of the Shumagin and Sanak 
Islands in the North Pacific Ocean, in 
the vicinity of the Aleutian Islands and 


to the southwestward as far as the Sak- 
halin Islands. One of the 
hunters of today is Captain Sam. Apple- 
gate, with headquarters at Unalaska, 
sixty-five miles southwest of Unimak 
Pass. Last year Captain Applegate 
secured thirteen sea otter, and sixteen 
the year before. 

In the waters that once teemed with 
these valuable fur-bearing animals, to- 
day they are seldom seen, and then 
they are wild, wary and difficult to 
capture. There are two varieties of the 
sea otter—the deep-sea variety, the 


principal 
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prince of all otters, and the shore va- 
riety, or ‘‘rock hobbers’’ as they were 
termed by the old-time white hunters of 
a decade ago. The deep-sea variety sel- 
dom come ashore, and then only during 
very severe storms at sea. They are 
larger than the other variety, with dark, 
handsome fur, the short hair on the hind 
feet or flippers being of a changeable 
greenish hue. 

There have been specimens of the 


killed 175 
pounds, the pelt being cured and dried, 


deep-sea variety weighing 
measuring twenty-two inches in width 
by eight feet in length. 
SILVER-TIPS HAVE FINEST FUR. 
Occasionally an otter 
is killed, with the outer 


of this variety 
ends of the fur 
a silvery color. These are called ‘‘sil- 
ver-tips,’’ and, with the exception of the 
Albino 
killed), are eonsidered the most 
able fur in the world. 

The 


bers, ’’ 


sea otter (which are seidom 


valu- 


hob- 
are smaller, and lighter in color, 


shore sea otter, or ‘“‘roek 
their fur being more or less ‘‘rubbed’’ 
from hauling out on the rocks in sum- 
mer and the rim or shore ice in win- 
ter. This variety does not have the 
value of the larger or deep-sea otter. 
Kull-grown specimens weigh from 125 to 
150 pounds. 

The body of the sea otter measures 
three and one-half to four and one-half 
feet in length, and resembles much in 
shape that of the beaver, the body being 
twice the length of that of the beaver. 
The front feet or paws are somewhat 
longer than those of the land otter, 
while the hind feet, or flippers, are 
most like the hind feet of the beaver, 
and both front paws and hind flippers 
are armed with short, strong claws. 

Sea otter are remarkably strong in 


their forearms, and use them for pull- 
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ing mussels, sea eggs and other shell- 
fish off of the rocks, and for hauling 
their bodies out of the water, onto the 
kelp beds or onto rocky islands or reefs. 
They are very careful of their hind 
flippers and use them for no other pur- 
pose than swimming. The toe-pads of 
both the front paws and hind flippers 
have that peculiar rough spot on the 
bottom of and in the center of each toe- 
pad, the same as what trappers eal! the 
n found on the toe-pads of the 
land otter. 


seal,’’ 


SWIM AND SLEEP ON THEIR BACKS. 


All sea otter swim on their backs and 
sleep on their backs, which is their natu- 
ral position in the water. When asleep 
on the sea they place their front paws 
up over their eyes, their bodies being 
just awash and their two hind flippers 
sticking up in the air and at a distance 
have the appearance of two ducks swim- 
ming side by side. There are usually 
two, most always three sea otter travel- 
ing in company, although all three of 
them are not close together—the mother 
and pup (there are seldom two pups) 
being always in company. 

That the sea otter are very human in 
their natures and resemble the human 
family in many ways, there can be no 
question. The period 
nine months. 


of gestation is 
The young are born any 
month in the year, sometimes at sea, 
sometimes on kelp beds. The mother, 
swimming on her back in the water, car- 
ries her little one in her forearms on 
her breast, and fondles it in the same 
manner as a woman would hold and fon- 
dle a child. They play with their young, 
tossing them up in the air with their 
forearms, and sing them to sleep with a 
purring, buzzing sort of sound. I have 
heard the native women of Alaska make 
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a similar sound with their lips in sooth- 
ing their babies and putting them to 
In fact, the folklore of the Ale- 
uts tells of the origin of the sea otter, 
and of how they were at one time hu- 


sleep. 


man beings, and because of their mis- 
deeds were cast into the sea and were 
transformed into sea otter. 

The young sea otter remains with its 
mother until its maturity, which is from 
eighteen months to two years, when it 
sheds its puppy coat and the fur of 
commerce comes in. No accident oceur- 
ring, the life of a sea otter is from fif- 
teen to twenty years. After they have 
lost their puppy coat, they do not shed 
as Other fur-bearing animals do, but in- 
stead it keeps coming out and growing 
in, and therefore their fur is prime at 
all seasons of the year. They are very 
fond of their young, which remains with 
the mother until another pup is born. 
In making a landing on the shore, ice or 
rocks, the male otter hauls out first, then 
takes hold of the pup with its forearms 
and lifts or drags it to a place of safety. 
Should there be any difficulty in mak- 
ing a landing on account of the surf, the 
mother remains on the crest of the wave, 
as near the rocks as she dare, and will 
throw the pup to the male otter on the 
rocks, he cleverly catching it in his fore- 
paws, and in this manner the landing is 
safely made. 

RESEMBLE 


HUMAN FAMILY. 


That the sea otter resemble the hu- 
man family is still further earried out 
in the manner in which they protect 
their young when in great danger. The 
sea otter pup for the first year of its 
life is as helpless as a baby, and the 
mother otter, when feeding, leaves her 
pup asleep on the water, always on its 
back. Occasionally a gooney, a flock 
of gulls or some voracious fish will at- 
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tack the sleeping baby otter while its 


mother is under water for food. 

When thus attacked, if they should in 
their struggles turn over on their belly, 
they cannot keep their heads above wa- 
On the return of 
the mother otter, and she finds the pup 


ter, and soon drown. 
floating on its belly, head down, she 
picks it up in her forepaws, shakes it, 
then holds the body close to her ear, 
apparently listening for the heartbeats 
of her little one, and when convinced 
that it is 
mournful ery and disappears, and the 


dead,’ she utters a_ weird, 
little dead otter is soon devoured by the 
ever-ravenous gulls and gooneys. 
Full-grown sea otter, when traveling 
at sea unmolested, swim on their backs 
at their leisure. When in great danger 
or pursued they will occasionally turn 
on their bellies, but at 


They can stay 


no other time 
under water from ten to 
thirty minutes and will travel from one 
to two miles before coming to the sur- 
face of the water. When under water 
they swim close to the surface, and when 
tired ean be easily traced by the line 
of air-bubbles left their In 
the water their movements are graceful 
and swift. 
clumsy. 


in wake, 
On land they are slow and 
During rough weather sea ot 
ter always feel safe to come ashore, and 
in faet, when a severe storm rages for 
several days, and the breakers are moun- 
tain-high, the sea otter becomes tired 
and worn out, and will seek the shelter 
of and haul out in the lee of some island 
or rock reef, where they can sleep and 
rest. 

HOW NATIVES ATTACK THE SEA OTTER. 

The erafty natives, knowing the habit 
of the sea otter, will take desperate 
chanees by going out in a howling storm 
on the rough waters in their two-hatch 
bidarkas (skin canoes) and making their 
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way through the driving wind and spray 
to those outlying rocks or islands, where 
all manner of sounds are drowned by 
the roaring of the wind and the boom- 
ing of the surf. Here these daring na- 
tives will make a landing in the lee of 
the rocks, and while one of them looks 
after tle bidarka, the other one care- 
fully makes his way up to the sleeping 
sea otter, carrying in one hand a club 
of wood or ivory two feet !ong, and in 
the other a small stick about the size of 
an ordinary walking cane. 


On the land the sea otter sleeps all 
eurled up, like a fox, but if surprised 
when asleep, they turn quickly on their 
bellies and put their heads under their 
bodies, and it would take a dozen well- 
delivered blows with a club on the body 
of the sea otter to kill one, and maybe 
in the meantime the otter would strug- 
gle into the sea and escape. The native 
takes advantage of the otter while he is 
asleep by tickling him in the ribs with 
a stick, when the otter throws up his 
head and shows his teeth in a grin or 
snarl, and this is the moment the native 
selects, and with one swift blow with the 
club on the otter’s head, the deed is 
done and the otter is secured. In this 
way several otter have been killed on the 
same reef, and but a few feet apart. In 
lonely- out-of-the-way places, where they 
are undisturbed, sea otter will haul out 
on isolated reefs, or in the sheltered 
nooks of islands in the North Pacific 
Ocean, in the winter time, or on the rim 
or shelf of ice, and curl up on the ice 
to sleep, the warmth of their bodies 
melting holes in the ice six or eight 
inches deep. After the cold snap, bits 
of fur are often found in these holes, 
frozen to the ice. 


THEIR FEEDING GROUND. 


They have teeth like the land otter, 
and the males fight like wolves. At 


daybreak they wake up with much noise. 
The male makes a loud, grunting sound, 
while the pups ery like babes. Then 
they all shake themselves like bears, and 
slide into the water, heading at once for 
their feeding grounds, which are shal- 
low banks or sunken, rocky reefs which 
are from two to ten fathoms under wa- 
ter. Here they gather sea eggs, mus- 
sels, spider crabs and other shellfish, 
which they pull off the rocks with their 
forepaws and bring to the surface. Right 
on the sea otter’s breast, between its 
forearms, is what sea otter hunters call 
the ‘‘plate.’’ On a full grown otter this 
is eight inches in diameter and covered 
with very thick fur. Sea otter always 
feed in the water, lying on their backs, 
in the following manner: They will 
take the sea eggs, clams, mussels or 
erabs, one in each forepaw, and break 
them by striking them together. 'Then 
they pull the meat out with their claws 
or front teeth and pile it on the plate 
on their breast. They proceed in this 
way until they have broken all they 
brought to the surface, and from which 
they have extracted the edible part, 
when they pick it up with their paws 
and eat it at their leisure. While eating 
they continually work their hind flip- 
pers just above the surface of the water. 

In clear weather a family of sea otter 
feeding can easily be loeated by the flock 
of sereaming, scolding gulls that are 
circling around overhead in their vicin- 
ity and which are continually fighting 
for the bits of shellfish floating on the 
water that are dropped by the sea otter 
while feeding. 


Sea otter have wild, fierce, snaky- 
looking eyes, but very poor eyesight for 
long distance. They have good hearing, 
but peculiarly shaped ears, which they 
ean roll up or close up when under wa- 
ter, shaped simething like a seal’s ears, 


























and which are low down on the neck. As 
sea otter spend the most of their lives 
swimming on their backs on the surface 
of the water, this arrangement of the 
ears seems a wise provision of Nature, 
as it brings the sea otter’s ears above 
the water line. They have a very fine 
scent and depend principally upon 
their noses for safety. White men in 
hunting sea otter at sea with rifles usu- 
ally have open boats, called sea otter 
boats, with a erew of three, the boat- 
puller, the boat-steerer and the hunter, 
who takes his position in the bow of the 
boat, similar to fur seal hunters. 
NEVER SINK WHEN KILLED. 

In easterly wind, sea otter stay out at 
sea. Cold northwest winds, cold snaps, 
north winds and terrific storms drive 
them ashore. Their nose-pads are very 
tender, and during cold weather they 
will bury their nose pads in the kelp 
and try to keep them warm by putting 
their paws over them. They sometimes 
freeze their noses and are found dead 
on the beach with the entire nose-pad 
gone. All sea otter that are found dead 
on the beach are ealled by the hunters 
‘*stinkers,’’ or, to be more polite, 
‘*smellers.’’ Sea otter will never sink 
when killed, but will float, back up, in 
the water, head and flippers hanging 
down, and with no more of the body 
showing on the surface of the water than 
an inverted saucer. Shoulda pup be 
wounded, the mother will carry it off 
on her breast or drag it along with her. 
If the wounded pup is able, it will hang 
onto its mother’s neck with its teeth. 
If the pup should die, she will take it 
in her paws and shake it, then, with a 
mournful ery, turn and leave it. Some- 
times when close pressed they will desert 
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a female pup, but a male pup never. A 
full-grown male sea otter will not desert 
a female otter when in danger, and 
should she be disabled or killed he will 
try to drag her off. Hence the well- 
posted hunter wounds the pup first, kills 
the mother next, and then the mate ot- 
ter, knowing full well that in this way 
he is pretty sure to get all three. 

The skin of the sea otter is very loose 
on its body, and in dragging one into 
the boat out of the water, there will be 
a foot or more of loose hide. 

The way the natives used to hunt the 
sea otter was to go out in their two- 
hateh bidarkas, five to ten skin canoes, 
with their bows, arrows and harpoons. 
They would keep about three hun:tred 
feet apart, and in this manner paddle 
The first 
one to sight a sea otter would give a 
loud yell and hold up his paddle high 
in the air and remain still. The rest of 
the natives would paddle their bidarkas 
in every direction like the spokes of a 
wheel from the hub, for about a mile, 
all the time keeping a sharp lookout, and 
whoever was nearest to the sea otter 
when it came up would give a yell and 
hold up his paddle, and this perform- 
ance would be repeated until the tired 
otter could stay under the water no 
longer, and would make short dives and 
breach like a salmon, when he would be 
shot with bow and arrow or harpooned, 
and this would take from two to ten 
hours. 

Many of the old-time Russians, sea 
otter hunters, do not believe that the sea 
otter were always in the waters around 
the Aleutian Islands, but that they came 
from the vicinity of the Sakhalin Isl- 
ands. 


out to the feeding grounds. 
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A willow tree, split to the ground by 


in opposite directions. 
in the center of the cleft 


NATURE’S 


VIOLA GARDNER BROWN 


Two trees growing near the highway 
often attracted my attention in passing, 
on account of their curious formation. 
They were united about eight feet from 
the ground, after the manner of the Si- 
amese twins. A close inspection revealed 
It was evi- 
dently Nature’s work, but the modus op- 
erandi did not appear. 


no signs of human agency. 


On examining 
the woodland adjoining, another pair 
were found, joined in the same man- 
ner. The connecting ‘‘ligament’’ in this 
ease, however, had an upward slant. A 
further search solved the problem. 
Two saplings were ‘‘caught in the 
act.’’ Two horizontal branches on one 
tree grew so close to the trunk of the 





a bolt of lightning. The two halves fell 
A row of sprouts grew out of each half, and one 
tree, 


Scene, near Tampa, Iowa. 


SURGERY 


one adjoining that they chafed it when 
Na- 
ture could not remove the limb, so she 
proceeded to 


the wind blew and made a wound. 


cover it up, and the 
‘*flesh’’ of the tree had partly grown 
over the limbs. In the course of time 
they will become a part of the tree, as 
in the first instance. 

Another ease scarcely explainable on 
the same hypothesis is of two trees about 
twenty feet apart, leaning toward each 
other, and united at the top, where they 
crossed. After much thought and inves- 
tigation the explorer decided that the 
Indians had something to do with it. It 
was in the timber that borders on the 
Iowa River, where the Musquawkie In- 
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Siamese Twins, 


dians have always been in the habit of 
roaming about, fishing and hunting. 
When they decide to stay a few days in 
a promising spot they select four or six 
saplings, bend them over and tie the tops 
together. When their mats or blankets 
are spread over this framework, their 
‘“*house’’ is completed. When they move 
they strip off the blankets, leaving the 
frame. Such skeletons are often seen in 
the region frequented by the Indians. It 
seems probable that two of those bent 
saplings grew together where they were 
tied, and the trees grew up thus united. 
A very curious tree, and an illustration 


of the resourcefulness of Nature, is a ~ 


willow tree, split by lightning, which fell 
in two halves, in opposite directions. If 
Nature could have raised the two sec- 
tions and tied them together they would 
have united. That was impossible, but 
the remaining vitality was utilized. A 


row of young trees grew out of the fal- 
len halves, one in the center of the cleft 
and the others evenly lined up on each 
side. 

A section of a fallen tree, a few rods 
from the road, was called to my atten- 
tion by my horse in a manner more em- 
phatic than agreeable. The limbs had 


been roughly lopped off, and what re- 
mained of it bore some resemblance to a 
grotesque animal, resembling somewhat 
My horse took fright at it, and 
ran away with me, and could never be 
induced to pass the spot again. 


a bear. 


The large elm in the photograph is 
protected by law, the Board of Super- 
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Caught in the Act, 


visors years ago having passed a law to 
that effect. It provides that it shall 
never be cut down or injured in any 
way. The Indians used it for a meeting 
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The Settee—a cottonwood growth near Fort Logan, Colo. 








The Bear, 
(5) 
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The Indians Elm Tree. 


place from time immemorial, as it was 
the largest tree in that section, and is 
still. It is very symmetrical, and its 
umbrella-like, far-reaching boughs and 
its situation near a stream of water make 
it a favorite resort for picnic parties, 
gipsy camps and the roving bands of In- 
dians who wander away from the Tama 
Reservation (Iowa) thirty miles away, 
in the hunting season. In pioneer days 
it was the church and court house for 
the early settlers, and many camp-meet- 
ings were held there. 

Tradition says that fierce battles were 
fought there sometimes, when two tribes 
of Indians wanted to camp there at the 
same time. The same authority states 
that captured prisoners were sometimes 
burned at the stake at that popular re- 


(6) 


sort. Once, when a prisoner was bound 
to the elm and the fatal fire lighted, a 
sudden storm came up and put the fire 
out, and a bolt of lightning cleft the 
tree to the ground. The Indians took 
that very emphatic hint that their act 
was displeasing to ‘‘Gitehe Manitou’’ 
and released the prisoner at once. The 
split tree did not fall, but it was wa- 
vering and would soon have done so had 
not the repentant redskins propped and 
braced it with stakes and tied it together 
with hickory withes till it grew together 
again. The sear can be plainly seen in 
the photograph. The tree was evidently 
cleft to the ground. The old elm being 
equally respected by whites and Indians 
its days will no doubt be long in the 
land. 




















MY GRIZZLY HUNT 











A old-timer (who has killed moose, caribou, deer, bear and nearly all the big 
game animals of this continent) tells how he felt when he got his first grizzly. 








0, C. FRISBEE 


I took steamer at Vancouver, B. C., on 
May 10th, 1909, and went up the coast. 
The trip is delightful as the scenery is 
beautiful—far beyond my powers of de- 
scription. Great mountains rise on either 
hand, those on the right being on the 
mainland and those on the left on Van- 
couver Island. At this time the snow 
covers them about a third of the way 
down, but only the highest carry their 
mantle of snow the year round. 

Fine streams come down from the snow 
fields and in places break into beautiful 
cascades, sometimes making a fall of hun- 
dreds of feet. ‘The steamer winds in and 
out among many lovely islands, all 
clothed in evergreen timber. The day 
is bright and warm, and any man with 
the love of nature in his heart and a 
hunt in sight ought to be glad to be alive. 

I went up the coast about 150 miles 
from Vancouver and stopped at a camp 
where I had staid before, finding the 
owner at home and glad to see me. After 
supper we talked over our plans, and 
then lay down with the cedar trees above 
and the roaring waters of a creek sing- 
ing us to sleep. We were out early and 
loaded our camp rig and grub into a 
good, roomy gasolene launch, not forget- 
ting our rifles and ammunition. 

We went up the inlet, which is simply 
an arm of the sea that runs away into 
the mainland, sometimes for fifty miles 
or more. The scene here is continually 
changing, one grand view after another 
constantly coming into sight. Sometimes 
we are close to an almost perpendicular 





wall of rock rising up thousands of feet 
and again we are out)near the middle of 
what seems to me a great river. 

The tide flows in and out, and we take 
advantage of it, going on when it is com- 
ing in, and sometimes tying up when it 
is going out, as in the narrow places it 
is about impossible to make headway 
against it. 

At noon we land and cook, then start 
again. During the afternoon we saw 
several lots of wild goats away on the 
barren peaks. They looked like white 
specks, but with the glass they were plain 
to see. 

About three o’clock we came to an In- 
dian village (rancharie they call them). 
We stopped, and the two Indians that 
my friend had engaged joined us in 
tying their canoe behind the launch. 

We were nearing the head of the inlet 
and at about six o’clock stopped at the 
mouth of the river and camped. While 
the Indians were putting the camp in 
order my friend and I took the canoe 
and went up the river after Dolley Var- 
den trout. This was the first time that | 
had ever seen them caught, and when my 
friend pulled in the first one I thought 
it the most beautiful fish that I had ever 
seen; but their bright colors soon fade 
and then they look about like any other 
trout. We caught all. that we needed 
for supper and returned to camp. 

Our Indians were well acquainted with 
the country and told us that bear were 
‘heap plenty,’’ so we went to sleep with 
strong faith in what the future held in 
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store for us. We took the launch up the 
river about three miles and then put up 
our permanent camp. 

After dinner we took the canoe and 
went up the river till we came to a slide, 
where one Indian and I got out to watch 
for bear. My friend and the other In- 
dian went up farther to another slide. 


There was a little bottom along the 


stream covered with alders and all kinds 
of dense undergrowth, but we expected 


to see the bear on the slides as they come 
there early in the spring and eat the 
young sprouts which are just coming up. 

We watched the balance of the after- 
noon, but saw nothing except two deer 
on the bottom. Just at dusk I heard my 
friend’s rifle, and soon he came down 
with a fine black bear hide in the canoe. 
He shot it from the canoe on a gravel 
bar just after they had started for camp. 

The 


voing 


next day we went farther up, | 
above We watched 
again, but saw nothing till about three 
o'clock when I heard a stone role down 


my friend. 


the slide, and saw a great bear crossing 
the slide away up near the top and at 
least a thousand yards away. He went 
into a strip of serub that divided my 
slide from the one my friend was watch- 
ing. The serub hid his slide from me 
and I expected every moment to hear 
the crack of his rifle, but no report came 
I asked my Indian if the bear would not 
go on to the other slide, and he said, 
““Mebbey he go, mebby he come back, 
mebbey he go sleep; we getum.”’ 

I saw nothing more till along about six 
o’clock, when the Indian grunted and 
pointed to the edge of the serub, but be- 
low where the bear went 
he was just coming out. 
could 
away, 


in, and there 
As near as I 
guess, he was at least 500 yards 
and I hated to risk a shot at that 
distance, so I waited, keeping the Indian 
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down out of sight. I looked with the 
glass and thought that now I could say 
at least that I had seen a live grizzly 
at liberty. He came along out on the 
slide, eating a little, digging a little, and 
stood looking at the scenery a good deal 
—and I not knowing whether to shoot or 
not. After what seemed a long time to 
me he came out till he was directly above 
me, and about 200 yards away, where he 
stopped, standing broadside to me. I was 
behind an old tree trunk that had come 
down with the slide. I rested over it and, 
taking careful aim, low and behind the 
shoulder, I fired. I saw him stagger as 
[ threw in another eartridge. He wheeled 
round and bit at his shoulder. I at once 
fired again, aiming a little higher, hoping 
to smash his shoulder. He roared when 
the bullet struck him, wheeled and start- 
ed right down the slide towards me. f had 
not moved from my tracks and wondered 
how he had located me, but I kept busy 
and sent three more shots into him. At 
every shot he roared. He certainly got 
big awful fast as he came down that slide. 
When he got within about twenty yards 
of me he reared up to go over a rock, 
but could not make it, and toppled over 
backwards and never rose again. 

Say, reader, when that bear stood up 
I would have sworn that he was at least 
sixteen feet high, but you all know, if 
you have fished or hunted, how they 
shrink when you put the tape on them. 
I looked around to see where my Indian 
was and saw him out on the river in the 
eanoe, and then I knew how the bear had 
located me. ' 


Well, I filled up my magazine and 
went to get a closer look at the bear, but 
I approached him carefully and poked 
him cautiously with my rifle before I 
got very familiar with him. He was not 
as large as some that I have heard about, 
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or read about, but he was big enough. He 
measured 8 feet 2 inches from the 
end of his nose to the end of his 
tail, and remember, reader, that a bear 
has a very short tail, 

I claim that when a man estimates the 
length of a grizzly bear that appears to 
be mad about something, and which is 
hurrying down a steep slide and has got 
to within twenty yards of you, and you 
only guess him twice as long as he really 
is, that you are not making a bad guess. 

My Indian had seen me poke the bear, 
so he ‘‘eame back.’’ My friend had 
heard the noise and crash of battle and 
he and his Indian eame, too. He shook 
hands with me. The Indian said, 
‘‘Heap big.’’ Someone said something 
about skinning the bear, and we skinned 
him. I will add right here that I will 


admit that the point of my knife wob- 
bled; but try it yourself and see if you 
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don’t ‘‘get ’em’’ 
is all over. 

Well, my ambition is accomplished 
and | have got my grizzly. Shall 1 
grease up my rifle and put it away 
shall I stay at home and rust out? No. 
As long as the red blood runs freely 
through my veins I will go to the forest 
and the mountains. If man would un- 
derstand and heed what nature teaches 
him this would be a better world. 

You will say, ‘‘What about the bal 
ance of the hunt?’’ There was no bal 
ance so far as I was concerned. I had 
gotten that grizzly, and that was all. My 
friend got one, too. I was not there 
when it happened. I was at the camp 
taking eare of my own bear hide. The 
only thing that I did after that was to 
fish a little, write these feeble lines that 
but faintly outline the beauties of this 
vast country—and watch that bear hide. 


a little—even after it 


A COLORADO DIANA, 
Mrs. C. R. Hutchison and a 250-pound buck that she killed on Buck Mountain. near Hahn's 


Peak, Colo., last fall. 
100 yards distance, when Mrs, 
shots, two of which took effect. 


The buck and two does were going up a steep mountain at about 
Hutchison 
This was 


opened fire with a .303 carbine, shooting five 
one of the largest deer killed in that section 























The country path we trod. 


In Sweet September 


Sweetheart Dear, don’t you remember 
Those glad days one late September, 
When the country path we trod, 
Blossomed with the golden-rod? 
Touched by Nature’s magic brush, 
All the leaves wore Autumn’s blush ; 
Crisp the air and clear the sky, 
Where we wandered—you and I, 


Woodland flowers, drooped and dead; 
Flamed the swmach in deep red. 

Cool the shade within the vale; 

Sad the song of meadow quail. 

Soft the sun, now robbed of glare, 
Meeting sunshine of your hair. 

Tang, that promised weather, bleak, 
Painting roses in your cheek. 


Sweetheart Dear, don’t you remember 
Those glad days one late September? 


ONEY FRED SWEET. 

















The “Chee-chaco 


and the Siawash.” 


WHAT SIAWASH BASKET WORK MEANS 


EL COMANCHO 


The ‘‘Chee-Chaco’’ and the Siawash 
was one of the familiar sights of the 
streets of Seattle to those who visited the 
Exposition this summer, for the gentle 
aborigine has grown wise with the pass- 
ing years. 

In the winter the Siawash women put 
in their time weaving mats of cedar bark 
and making baskets of such shape and 
pattern that their savage minds may con- 
jure. 

To the ordinary observer an Indian 
is only an Indian—dirty, frowsy and 
generally ‘“‘low-down’’ from the white 


man’s viewpoint, and it is only when 
one learns to speak their language and 
to look at things through their eyes that 
the Indian becomes interesting. 

When you do speak the language and 
understand their point of view then the 
Indian becomes a mystic, a thing apart, 
with allegorie legends, strange story lore 
and stranger beliefs, and ideas that are 
all his own. 

If you could sit at their fires and he 
a guest at their feasts and ceremonial 
dances as I have and understand their 
language as I do you would soon get the 
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scheme of their lives fixed in your mind 
and be able to understand why certain 
colors are woven in mats and 
baskets and why certain weave patterns 
appear oft-repeated, for these have to do 
with the folk-lore and legends that are 
the verbal literature of these nomadic 
original inhabitants. If you come to Se- 
attle you will find Indian women like 
the one shown in our illustration seated 
on the sidewalk, patiently displaying 
their hand-made mats and _ baskets 
waiting for buyers from the busy tide 


certain 


of humanity that flows past them cease- 
lessly. They do not advertise—they wait 
patiently for the buyer to come to them. 
They display their mats and baskets but 
they use no price tags nor show any de- 
sire to get you to buy. You must open 
the trading yourself and the price will 
be given when asked for. 

You will find these basket and mat- 
makers here from the far Northern Isl- 


ands with the delicate, satiny, grass- 


woven baskets that take several months 
for one patient squaw to make one smalli 
basket—but such a basket! The grass 
is as soft as satin, the dye is fast color, 
the yellow-red of alder-bark, the brown 
of hemlock, and the glossy enamel blue- 
black that is extracted from ‘‘wokas”’ 
(the seed-pod of the yellow spatterdock ) 
boiled with a piece of iron in a copper 
kettle. Such dyes you cannot buy, for 
white men do not make them, yet these 
savages know how and do it well and 
then they color the grasses and the rib- 
bons of cedar bark that they weave into 
queer patterns in their beautiful mats 
and baskets. 

Not mere follow- 
ing of conventionalized natural objects 
or crude ideas, but a symbolism that is 
as varied as the Chinese alphabet! In 
these designs in symbolism are the sto- 


And those patterns! 
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ries of a people whose origin is so re- 
mote that it is lost to the world: the 
story of the Great Thunder-Bird that is 
the god of storms; the tale of Kouwk, 
the beaver, and how he came; the legend 
of the mighty Doak-a-batl who changed 
the earth and the people in it to suit 
himself; the tale of Spee-ow and the 
spiderweb which he climbed up until he 
erawled through the hole in the sky anit 
stole the sun, the moon, the stars and 
the tree which he brought 
back here and gave to the earth people 
and left the Spider-Chief to get along 
the 
The story of how the Ra- 


great fir 


he eould without them in 
sky-country. 


as best 


ven stole the original firebrand from the 
Eagle-Chief and flew to earth with it—- 
thereby burning himself coal black— 
is told in these patterns woven in grass 
and cedar bark and you may read all 
these and many more stories if you but 
know how; so do not laugh and make 
light of the work of these silent savage 
women whom you see squatted on the 
Seattle sidewalks this summer, gathered 
here from the far places to trade wita 
you, a ‘‘chee-chaco’’—a neweomer—who 
will buy the baskets and mats woven by 
Siwash and Neah Bay Indians, by Hi- 
adas of the North who were the Norse- 
men of the Pacific before you knew this 
ocean existed; fieree warriors who voy- 
aged from the Arctic Cirele tothe San- 
ta Barbara Channel, raiding every other 
tribe and taking tribute of slaves and 
plunder, of women and wares to load 
their sixty-foot war-canoes hewn from a 
single cedar log. These people you can 
buy mats and baskets of, woven with 
story-designs; and also you ean buy the 
wares of T’hlinket and Quinniault and 
many more who were sea-otter hunters 
or whale-killers in the old days, but who 
are basket-weavers now, patiently await- 
ing the end! 





Supper Time for the Hounds, 


A BEAR HUNT IN COLORADO 








An object lesson in perseverence; relating a suc- 
cessful hunt in one of Colorado’s most interest- 
ing game sections with Steve Elkins, guide. 








ADAM BREEDE 


Twelve consecutive days in the saddte 
behind a dozen or more good, active 
the San 
northwest of Pagosa Springs, Colorado, 


hounds in Juan Mountains 
without seeing as much as a faint mark 
that ould be ealled a fresh bear sign; 
such was the record we established. No 
fakers’’ who 
that 
bear is as tame a sport as shooting birds 


doubt there are ‘‘nature 


would have you believe hunting 
in a park or spearing fish in a tub; but 
when you hear of such a person mark 
him down as a member of the Ananias 
Club. 

Our. party composed Steve Elkins, 
-guide; Seott Teague, culinary artist; 


Senator Dietrich, and ‘‘ Yours Truly.’’ 

On the fifteenth of April we found 
ourselves comfortably located in a neat 
little hunters’ lodge near Toner’s ranch 
on the Piedra. It was in this vicinity 
that ‘‘Silver King’’ is, reputed to be a 
brother to ‘‘Old Mose,”’ 
years, was king of all he surveyed. He 
was a man-killer as well as a cattle-kil- 
ler, but he finally met his Waterloo. 


who, for many 


Three days of hard hunting in the vi- 
cinity of Pagosa Peak convinced us that 
**Silver King’’ 
thereabouts, so, saddling our mounts and 


was not to be found 
loading our packhorses, we went down the 


Piedra until Sand Creek was reached. 
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As our little procession wound around 
the hillsides it very much resembled a 
cireus parade. Ten head of horses and 
eighteen dogs, all in single file, slowly 
picked their way over the narrow and 
dangerous trail. It was while making 
this ramble that we encountered our 
first accident. Two pack horses, while 
turning ‘‘Devil’s lost their 
equilibrium and rolled for more than 
one hundred feet down the side of the 
mountain, and would have landed in the 


Curve,’’ 


Toting the Cubs Into 


river below had they not lodged against 
huge trees. 
descent fell backwards 
over its head and as it gained momen- 
tum it looked more like a cartwheel than 


The first horse to make the 


with its heels 


No sooner had the horse struck 
against a tree than every dog in the 
pack sprang upon it in the most fero- 
cious manner and would have killed it 
had they not been beaten off. Later in 
the journey four other horses rolled off 
the mountain into the streams but for- 
tunately all were rescued. 


a horse. 
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We hunted several days. on Sand 
Creek, First Fork, and Indian Creek 
with no result. This completed twelve 
days of hard hunting that gave us noth- 
ing for our troubles but a hearty appe- 
tite and the joys that are always to be 
found in camp life. 

Returning to Pagosa Springs we took 
a fresh start and went to Devil Moun- 
tain where camp was pitched on Angel 
creek. This change certainly did us 
good, for the first day out told us we 


Camp, 


were in the bear country—and the next 
day we had bear meat for dinner. 
Teague had remained at Pagosa, so it 
fell to our new chef, Josh Stephens, to 
do the honors. 

The first bear was killed on Friday, 
May lst, the tenth anniversary of ‘Dew. 
ey Day. We had arisen at 4 o’clock, a. 
m., as usual, and had gone up a canon 
about five miles when the dogs first took 
the scent. They struck the trail in the 
bottom of the canon and followed it up 
the left side of the mountain. There it 
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grew fresher and the long, deep, rever- 
berating bay of the hounds told that 
the dogs would soon have Bruin up— 
and they did. No sooner had the race 
started in earnest than we put the spurs 
to our horses and followed the chase. 
Up and down the mountain we made our 
way as fast as the horses could travel, 
jumping fallen timbers, climbing over 
huge boulders, sliding down embank- 
ments of crusted snow, through hickory 
brush and forests of bull-pines. The 
chase led across the canon, through 
streams and up the right hand side of 
Middle Mountain. Here we were com- 
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ing his last fighting chance. But he had 
hesitated a moment too long. When the 
smoke from my rifle cleared away old 
Bruin lay dead on the rocks, a 35-calibre 
softnose bullet having completely pene- 
trated his head from ear to ear. There 
he lay—a fine, large cinnamon bear-— 
with a long, soft, silky coat of light 
brown fur—the first bear of the hunt. 
A happy moment it was, indeed, for 
the excitement of the chase still lingered 
in the atmosphere and our sportsman’s 
blood was at fever heat. A brief rest 
and then came the work of getting the 


bear down to our horses. This was no 











The Bag. 


pelled to desert our horses and take up 
the chase through one of the worst jun- 


gles in Colorado. High above us we 
could hear the dogs in a fight with old 
Bruin, so there was not a minute to be 
lost. Climbing from rock to rock, we 
soon arrived at the seat of war.. 

The bear was in a hot fight with the 
dogs, but soon made a retreat and se- 
lected a mammoth pine as his fortifica- 
tion. Having climbed within about one 
hundred yards of the scene of action, I 
saw the head of the bear protruding 
from behind the tree preparatory to tak- 


easy task, as the big, bulky body of the 
beast hugged the ground like so much 
lead. He was all there—four hundred 
pounds or more. But we had plenty of 
time before us as it lacked many min- 
utes of being 10 o’clock, so we slowly 
worked our way back to the horses and 
then to camp. 

The next day we covered practically 
the same territory and before noon had 
the scalps of two cubs placed to our 
eredit. The chase was short as the year- 
lings were soon treed. Elkins had killed 
one as it attempted to escape and the 
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And 
again we headed for camp with trophies 
of the chase. 


Senator soon shot the other one. 


The next day being Sunday we loafea 


about the camp and prepared for the 
morrow. But Monday was not a ‘‘bear’’ 
day. However, I had the satisfaction of 
shooting one of the largest wild cats ever 
brought down in that part of the coun- 
try. And this was the end of the hunt. 
followed the 
hounds know how inspiring the notes of 


Only those who have 


the huntsman’s horn float on the sweet- 


scented breeze of a spring morn. This, 








THE TERRORS 


Photographed by the editor of Outdoor Life while on a 


Pagosa Springs, Colo., Spring of 1909. It 
this Airedale’s head and neck before any 
erally before the photograph was taken. 
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mingled with the baying and barking of 
the dogs as they trail across the hills, 
forces a thrill of newborn life through 
one’s sluggish veins and stirs the sports- 
Thus, 
it is clearly explained why men hie 
themselves far out into the recesses of 
the hills and forest, to remain weeks and 
months, undergoing hardships and pri- 
vations, and yet calling it recreation. 

To those who hunt for the love of the 
sport, hardships and dangers receive but 
little consideration. To them everything 
is a part of the game and they play the 
game for all it is worth. 


man’s spirit as naught else can. 





THE PORCUPINE. 


bear hunt with Brice Patterson of 


was estimated that there were 1,000 quills in 
were pulled, the pliers having been used lib- 





A RIDE TO A TEXAS PRAIRIE FIRE 








Detailing an actual experience at one of these “‘fire waves’’ by 
aranchman. How the ranchmen, from trained experience, use 
their skill, strength and endurance against this dreaded enemy. 








H. H. JOHNSTONE 


A protracted drouth and consequent 
shortage of feed is, perhaps, the most se- 
rious danger that menaces the cattle 
owners of west Texas, but even in a 
season when these conditions are abso- 
lutely reversed they have ample cause for 
anxiety. During the autumn and win- 
ter succeeding a summer of plentiful 
rains and abundant grass he is haunted 
by the dread of prairie fires and is con- 
tinually scanning the horizon with un- 
easy eyes. It is a fixed rule all through 
the range country that when a grass fire 
is sighted all work shall be dropped and 
a bee-line made for the smoke as fast as 
a horse can cover the ground. 

The shorter the time oceupied in 
reaching a fire the better is the chance 
of controlling and extinguishing it and 
it is indeed a serious disaster when one 
gets out of hand and devastates a wide 
stretch of country. This not only 
means a heavy increase in the winter 
death rate amongst the eattle, but, in 
addition, a fire injures the grass roots in 
such fashion that it is several years be- 
fore a burned range recovers from the 
effects of the scorching. 

On a cloudless October day, not long 
ago, I was riding, in company with the 
superintendent, through the horse pas- 
ture of a large Texas ranch with which 
I was connected. A few days before, we 
had turned into this pasture a number 
of saddle horses brought in from the 
South, and we wished to satisfy our- 
selves that they were becoming resigned 
to their new range. Having set our 


minds at rest on this point we ride up 
on a point of high ground and look 
around for ‘‘a smoke.’’ 

A few miles to the west of us 
view is cut off by the bluffs of the 
Llano Estacado, which 
from the rough and country 
which is known by the singularly ap- 
propriate name of the ‘‘breaks of the 
plains.’ 


our 
rise abruptly 
rolling 


In this direction the sky 1s 
clear of the faintest sign of smoke and 
we turn our attention towards the east 
and south. In the southeast the course 
of the distant Brazos River is indicated 
by a broken line of peaks and table- 
lands that follow its windings. In the 
farthest distance one ean just distin- 
guish the two hazy pinnacles which give 
its name to the Double Mountain Fork 
of this stream, while closer at hand Duck 
Creek is plainly marked by the silvery 
gray of the cottonwoods which line its 
banks. Beyond Duck Creek wide glades 
of yellow grass alternate with thickets 
of sombre mesquite until prairie and sky 
But 
even as we look the haze at one point 


line melt together in a dim haze. 


assumes a darker hue and appears to: be 
rising higher in the elear, still air. In 
a moment my companion and I realize 
that what we see is a prairie fire, and 
by a common impulse start in a gallop 
to drive the saddle horses to the ranch 
corral. After a few minutes of furious 
riding we have the horses thrown to- 
gether and take them on a run towards 
the ranch. 

As we swing the bunch into the eer 
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ral and slam the gates the ranch hands 
come running up, knowing full well that 
nothing but a prairie fire could account 
for such frantic haste. A few shouted 
words give the location of the fire, which 
is invisible from the low ground sur- 
rounding the ranch, and as each mau 
gets his horse saddled and bridled he 
mounts and starts in a gallop for the 
scene of trouble. 

I am delayed some long minutes, 
helping the windmill repairer to meta- 
morphose his light wagon into a water- 
eart for the refreshment of the fire 
fighters. The windmill equipment is 
pitched out, an empty barrel lifted in 
and lashed securely to the standards on 
either side of the wagon bed. A ecoupie 
of mules, small of body but great of 
heart, are then harnessed and the wagon 
driven to the spring, where the barrel is 
quickly filled with water. A plow is now 
lifted into the wagon, on the chance of 
‘*hack-firing’’ becoming necessary, and, 
all things being in order, the windmili 
expert takes up the reins, and with a 
resounding whack of his ‘‘blacksnake’’ 
awakens the team to a due sense of their 
responsibilities and starts them for the 
fire. 


The other horsemen have now got a 
long start of me, but as I canter up on 
the first high ground to the east of the 
ranch their positions are indicated by 
seattered clouds of dust rolling swiftly 
ecross the open country or through the 
thickets cf mesquite in the direction of 


the distant smoke. For the first few 
miles I hold my horse Badger down to 
a moderate gallop, as a burst of speed 
on the start would mean a played-out 
mount long before the fire was reached. 
Even at the reasonable gait we have 
adopted three or four miles are soon 
thrown behind us and we slow down to 
a trot in crossing the bed of sand which 
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at this season represents Duck Creek. 
Coming out on the level ground on the 
farther side of the creek we are within 
a quarter of a mile of the gate opening 
into the large pasture where the fire is 
raging. Two horsemen are passing 
through this gate and I recognize them 
as Luther, the range foreman, and one 
of his men who had been spending an 
off. half-day in the little town of D., 
but, having seen the smoke, are hasten- 
ing to join battle with the enemy. After 
passing through this gate I come upon 
a piece of level country densely popu- 
lated by prairie-dogs, which scurry off 
in all directions as I gallop through the 
township. Here and there a consequen- 
tial little owl, perehed upon the ram- 
part of an abandoned burrow, turns its 
head with an air of alert inquiry as we 
pass, while far overhead a turkey-buz- 
zard swings in great circles through the 
cloudless heavens and with piercing ey? 
follows our movements. As I near the 
mesquites once more I become aware of a 
coyote stealing through the under- 
growth, ever and anon casting a furtive 
glance over his shoulder towards the 
south. Turning my eyes in this direc- 
tion I see a horseman riding in a gallop 
towards the smoke. The distance is too 
great to recognize the rider, but from the 
fashion in which his mount slings his 
head as he moves I know him for a horse 
ridden by the farm boss and gather that 
he is showing his men the way to the 
fire. Glaneing behind him I can make 
out a wagon just coming in sight out 
of the bruch-wood, and know well 
that the four men working on the 
farm are occupying it. As soon as 
I enter the mesquites I lose sight of 
the farm contingent, and when I come 
out on the open country again no one 
is visible. Close at hand rises a flat- 
topped hill known as Soldier Mound 
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from some expedition of bygone days 
that made a camp under its shelter. As 
I gallop through the crumbling stone 
foundations that mark the spot, a rattle- 
snake makes us aware of his presence 
and Badger’s sidelong bound is so 
prompt and sudden that it seems rather 
to accompany than to follow the signa! 
of danger. The country now becomes 
more open and I cross a thickly-grassed 
prairie of swelling ridges and long, wide 
hollows. Coming upon the summit of 
one of these ridges the whole catastrophe 
lies unrolled before me, and, touching 
up Badger with the spur, I start him 
at a fast gallop to cover the few miles 
that still lie between me and the flames. 
As I come within a few hundred yards 
of the blazing grass I can distinguish 
through the rolling smoke a line of shad- 
owy figures full of strenuous movement, 
beating out the flames with stroke of 


saddle blanket or raincoat. Galloping 


up, I jump to the ground, pull off my 


saddle and, arming myself with the 
heavy saddle blanket, take my place inthe 
fighting line. My horse stands where I 
left him, with drooping head and heav- 
ing flanks, until he has somewhat re- 
covered his wind, when he moves off to 
where his friends are grazing. Half of 
our foree is working on the farther 
flank of the fire, and as there is little 
or no wind, we are moving faster than 
the flames, slowly but surely nearing 
the ‘‘lead fire’’ and gradually narrow- 
ing down the burning area. 

As each man reaches the point extin- 
guished by the worker ahead of him he 
runs forward and attacks the flames at 
a new point. Occasionally when the 
fire reaches a bunch of greasewood or a 
ranker growth of grass it flares on high 
with a defiant roar and we are driven 
back for a few moments, but when the 
flames reach the shorter grass once more 
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they dwindle and we renew the attack 
with fresh energy. 

We have been toiling for an hour or 
more when the water wagon comes jolt- 
ing across the prairie, and, in relays of 
three or four, the fire fighters rush to 
the barrel and many a long draught 
finds its way down parched throats. As 
I return to the fight after quenching 
my thirst a momentary puff of wind dis- 
perses the denser smoke and I catch a 
glimpse of the men working on the outer 
edge of the fire; then the smoke settles 
down again and all is blotted out. 

They appear to be distant something 
under a quarter of a mile and I draw 
a long breath of relief as I realize that 
we have virtually got the fire under 
control, and, unless a gale springs up, 
will have it totally extinguished before 
the sun goes down. After another 
hour’s work we are able clearly to dis- 
tinguish the force on the farther fringe 
of flame and the situation resolves itself 
into a contest between the two contin- 
gents to decide which ean first reach and 
put out the ‘‘lead fire.’’ Before long 
the two parties meet and the last ves- 
tiges of fire are extinguished. The wa- 
ter wagon now comes creaking up and 
is soon surrounded by the thirsty and 
smoke-blackened fire fighters. There 
are some eighteen or twenty men on the 
ground, about half of them from heai- 
quarters and the farm, the others being 
fence riders from outlying camps along 
with three or four settlers who had 
joined us in the fight against a common 
enemy. 

Having won the battle, of course the 
inevitable cigarette must be consumed, 
while the cowboys indulge in a little of 
the remarkably frank badinage for 
which they are noted. 

We do not tarry long, however, for 
the sun is low down in the western sky 
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and we have all many miles to ride, so 
we soon mount and scatter to the four 
winds. 

The course of the party returning tw 
headquarters is westerly and as we 
reach the crest of the first long ridge 
the sun is just sinking in unclouded 
splendor behind the lofty plateau of the 
Llano Estacado. Behind us the smoke 
still lies like a dark blanket across the 
distant country but has almost entirely 
cleared away from the portion uctually 
swept by the flames, which lies across the 
pale yellow of the prairie, a broad band 


of densest black. But our horses are 


becoming impatient to reach the feed 
which they know awaits them, so we give 
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them their heads and they settle down 
diligently to cover the distance which 
iies between us and the ranch. 

We ride for the most part in a silenec 
only broken by the jingle of a spur- 
chain or the occasional snort of a horse 
as he discerns the ghost-like forms of 
some cattle moving stealthily through 
the brushwood. 

Mile follows mile, and, although the 
way seems much longer when covered 
thus soberly, still, on such a perfect 
evening, it is not altogether without a 
feeling of regret that I see the lights 
of the ranch shining in the valley below 
us ond realize that one more day on the 
prairies of Texas is ended. 


Warning to a Mighty Game Hunter 


Respectfully Dedicated to T.R. 


An old English 
In India 
Was approached 


hunter of tigers 
some years ago, 


by a lordlet or dukelet, 


Who after the tigers would go. 


“Is it fun 


to ‘unt tigers?” the youth 


asked, 


And the ancient one answered him true, 


“It’s fun, lad, 
But it’s ‘ell 


w’en you 
w’en the tiger ‘unts you!” 


‘unts the tiger, 


So perhaps it were well that a person 

Who expects to go out after “stripes,” 
In the wilds of the African jungle 

And hand that same “stripes” a few swipes, 
Be warned that the game is two-sided, 

And the Englishman’s maxim is true: 


“It’s fun, lad, w’en 


But it’s ’ell 


you 
w’en the 


‘unts the 
tiger 


tiger, 
’unts you!” 


When a tiger springs out of the jungle, 
With teeth flashing white as the snow, 
And lands on the side of the howdah 
In which is his spectacled foe, 
And with claws that are sharp as a razor 


Slits the 
“It’s fun, lad, 
But it’s ’ell 


seat of his trousers in two— 
wen you 
w’en the tiger ’unts you!” 


‘unts the tiger, 


Put the bead of your sight on the white throat, 
When the cat catapults through the air; 

And your bullet will smash in the breast-bone 
And put out the tiger for fair. 

But remember, oh mighty game hunter, 
The Englishman’s maxim is true: 


“Tt’s fun, lad, 


But 


w’en you 
it’s ‘ell w’en the tiger ’unts you!” 


’‘unts the tiger, 


WILL E. MAIDEN. 





A TENDERFOOT’S FIRST EXPERIENCE 


B. KIRSTEN MAHLUM 


We had not been married very many 
months, when my Bigger Half (he is six 
feet one with a large, open countenane:, 
a brilliant complexion, fine, strong, 
teeth, a little hair ‘‘where the wool 
ought to grow,’’ good-natured like none, 
possessing a voice like Gabriel’s trumpet 
and a never ending stock of stories) 
proposed a trip to the woods. That 
meant gun, bird-dog, saddle-bags for 
game and a long, fine day to our two 
selves. 

IT am not a sport. I may as well own 
up to it; but I was eager to become one, 
and had tried, oh, so hard, to overcome 
my aversion for guns and all kinds of 
firearms; but with the same result. 

My husband is a born hunter. He has 
owned a gun since he was a mere boy, 
and speaks of levers, fore-ends and re- 
eoil pads as easily and readily as an in- 
surance agent talks policies; but what 
with him is A B C, becomes X Y Z to 
me, and I never was clever at algebra. 
I can tell a plover from a duck, with 
or without feathers; but the little nice- 
ties known to those who hunt them is 
and always will be a mystery to me. 

On the way to the upper lands behind 
the plantation I wished to glean a few 
truths as to the shooting of game, so— 
‘*What do you do when you see them 
eoming?’’ I asked cautiously, as my 
horse trotted up beside his; I felt as if 
all the fowls of the air could read our 
murderous intent, and could see the gun 
hidden so securely in the eanvas bag at 
the side of the saddle. 

‘*Why, shoot them, of course.’’ The 
answer was not encouraging. I felt that 


[ had disturbed the bent of his thoughts 
from some absorbing topic. 

**Doesn’t the gun ever explode?’’ | 
queried again, seeming to see fragments 
of ourselves strewn along the public 
highway. ‘‘Not if one handles his gun 
properly’’—this very disdainfully. ! 
felt as though I had transgressed and 
wounded somebody’s feelings, whose | 
could not fathom. We proceeded on our 
way in silence; the horses puffing and 
panting as the ascent grew steeper. 

At the edge of the wood we dismount- 
ed and tied our steeds firmly to the gi- 
ant ferns of the forest. Then the gun 
was brought forth, and the cartridges. I: 
was then and then only that I felt 
strange chills shoot down my spine into 
my riding boots and from there leap to 
the top of my head only to start in at 
my spine again. 

I could not move; far less bear that 
gun company! I weakly affirmed that 
I was a little tired; that he had better 
go by himself and that I might take a 
little snooze. This met with his entir 
approval, and I watched him out of 
sight carrying the gun, with Don a close 
second. The two were such comrades. 
Why couldn’t I be just a little differ- 
ent and love the sport, too? I tried ty 
compose my thoughts, but the silence 
was too intense and I fell to listening 
for the sounds around me. A dove kept 
cooing incessantly, then a linnet aloft in 
mid-air broke forth into a jubilant song. 
A cricket, finding room for rent in my 
riding glove, chirruped away quite cor 
tentedly. 

A shot rang out, and then another. I[ 
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sat up and listened breathlessly. No 
sound broke the silence. The dove had 
stilled its cooing; the linnet was not to 
be heard and even the tiny cricket had 














My Bigger Half. 


cocked an ear to listen for that sound 
which broke the stillness of the great 
forest. 

A hundred sights chased each other 
across my mental vision. Supposing he 
had not ‘‘handled his gun properly ?”’ 
Supposing that was an explosion! Sup- 
posing he had been shot! How awful 
to be a cripple or to lose an arm, per- 
haps an eye? I had heard that if one 
eye was affected the other, acting in 
sympathy, was often useless. To walk 
through life, blind! 

Above my fear for the proximity of 
that gun in action was the thought that 
something terrible had happened. I felt 
that I must know the worst at once. So, 
scrambling to my feet, I fairly flew in 
the direction he had taken. Through 
lantana, kekania and guava bushes I 


fought my way. The brambles clung 


like long-lost friends to my riding-skirt 
and impeded my progress. Great logs 
which had rested for half a century on 
the damp ground and were covered with 
trembled and I became a limp heap; for 
the sight which met my eyes was such 
as to chili the bravest heart. My hus- 
band, whose stock of common sense and 
whose rational conduct I had never had 
cause to question, was acting in a man- 
ner most awful to behold! 


He was throwing sticks, stones and 
bits of brushwood up into the air at a 
furious pace with his black felt hat cir- 
cling above him. A hailstorm of these 
objects fell all around him, but they 
seemed only to inerease his ardor for the 
objects of Mother Earth, and he dug 
with his hands into the soil and rocks 
and the dirt flew in all directions. With 
the air still raining debris, he picked up 
his gun, took a quick aim at some birds 
overhead and fired. Don was off like 
a shot and returned with a bird, only 
to be sent off for another. I carefully 
crouched Gown behind a stump and tried 
to face the situation. 

Was ‘‘it’’ in the family, and why had 
nobody told me? My poor Dick! I 
peeped out carefully from the shelter of 
the stump and saw him sitting, quite 
peacefully, a few feet away, chewing 
a blade of grass. There seemed. no dan- 
ger now. I grit my teeth to the in- 
evitable. A mist was before my eyes; 
it was such a sad ending to a beautiful 
day. 

I coughed quite loudly and edged 
nearer. Don wagged his tail and his 
master let a rock drop from his hand 
when he saw me. ‘‘ Hello, girlie, did you 
get lonesome ?’’ 

Why, he seemed quite rational! 

‘*T got two beauties then, ‘‘he contin. 
ued, ‘‘but I had no chance to fire my 
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second barrel, though I tried my best 
to make them come my way.’”’ 

Poor fellow! So he thought that he 
had tried his best! Naturally the birds 
moss and lichen got right into my way 
and as I fell over one a branch gave me 
a gentle tap on the back. I looked around 
fearfully but there was no one in sight; 
I was alone in the world, and my hus- 
band perhaps lying maimed or dead on 
the plains below! The thought gave 
wings to my feet and I scrambled on till 
the trees parted and the field lay be- 
fore me. Seanning the country in all 
(lireetions I deseried to my great joy the 
khaki figure far away to the left with 
his brown and white follower. 

I sank down on the ground the while 
I felt that I had been spared a great 
blow. Dick, the object of my fears, had 
not seen me, and was rapidly walking 
south. Not wishing to be left alone 
again, I followed at a discreet distance 
and then not ten yards away, my fect 
were chased away by his strange behav- 
ior. Oh, it was heartrending! 

‘‘Never mind,’’ I said, soothingly, 
*‘don’t you bother about them.”’ 

‘Oh, I’m not bothering about them 
especially,’’ he laughed, ‘‘but I had my 
eyes on others in that bunch as well.’’ 

I sat down beside him and took his 
hand in mine. It was just as usual, nei- 
ther hot nor cold, and his pulse was 
normal. ‘‘How do you feel, dear?’’ I 
asked after a while. 

**How do I feel? Why, as bright as 
a new sixpence,’’ he said in a surprised 
manner, looking at me. 

That was a sure sign. They always 
felt so well when they were—taken that 
way. I was sure that I had read it 
somewhere. How should I get him home 
without awakening his suspicions? 

**Will you let me see your tongue?’’ 
I asked, gently. 
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‘‘See my tongue!’’ he 
‘‘What for?’’ A puzzled came 
over his face. ‘‘Why, Caroline, wa’s 
wrong with you?”’ 

‘*Oh, nothing,’’ I said, limply, ‘‘only 
I wanted to see it, that’s all.’’ 

‘Tf it’s going to cause you any hap- 
piness, you may,’’he said, jokingly, his 
brow clearing upon the instant, an 
with that a good, healthy tongue was 
put out for my inspection. I looked at 
it searchingly. It would never do to tell 
him. 


exploded. 
look 


**Hope it satisfies you,’’ he said, jo- 
eosely, ‘‘it feels as though it wanted to 
taste the lunch by this time.’’ 











Don Was Off Like a Shot and Returnej 
With a Bird, Only to Be Sent Off 
for Another, 

‘*So does mine,’’ I said, thinking it 

best to humor him. 
Hunger! That was another sign. 
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We tramped back to the horses, Dick 
chatting the whole way in his usual hap- 
py fashion. He seemed so well and so 
strong. A fine figure of a man and a 


man of whom any woman might be 


proud. 
And now this man was ill. 
Unbalanced ! 


Mentally 


deranged ! I had seen it 


“** With His Brown-and-White Follower.” 


all with my own eyes and there could be 
no mistake about the truth of it. But 
he must get well. I should work, | 
would slave for him, and surely the 
medical profession was so far advanced 
these days that the doctors could do 
something for him? 


I could not eat; there was a lump iu 
my throat and the food choked me. Dick 
munched his sandwiches quite happily. 
Then, after a drink of hot coffee from 
his thermos bottle, I edged up closer an+ 
put my hand on his forehead. 

He turned with a jerk and looked at 


me searchingly. ‘‘You are not looking 


well today, Caroline, and do you know 
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that you act very strangely?’’ he said, 
as a puzzled look came over his face. 

‘*T feel quite myself,’’ I said, lamely, 
‘‘but I think that we had better go 
home. ’’ 


cc 


Lor’, what 


for?’’ he ejaculated. 
‘It’s barely twelve, and there won’t be 
any flight until three or four.’’ 

He grew quite excited as he spoke and 
I thought that I detected a strange look 
in his eyes. My desperation knew no 
bounds. This was not the way to get 
him home; I must try a little strategy ; 
a patient should never become excited. 

‘Of course, if you care to remain,’’ 
[ said, ‘‘it’s all right; but the sun has 
been a little too strong for me and 1] 
think that I had better return.’’ 


‘*There, I knew it!’’ he blurted out. 
‘*T knew that something had happened 
the minute I saw you coming over the 
field. It’s just a slight shock of sun- 
stroke and you will be all right after a 
little His solicitude knew no 
bounds. He tore his handkerchief across 
and I calmly aequiesced to the wet ban- 
dage which he adjusted round my fore- 
head, also to the wee drop that he made 
me drink from his flask. I bore it all 
in silence; for I was gaining my end al- 
though in quite a different way from 
what I had anticipated. 


rest.”’ 


The ride home was a very silent one 
except for Dick’s frequent queries con- 
cerning my welfare. 

‘‘Now try to get a little sleep,’’ he 
admonished, as we reached the house. 

‘*But won’t you lie down, too?’’ I 
begged. ‘‘Take the lounge and you will 
see how it will rest you.’’ 

‘Oh, all right,’’ he agreed, as he 
stretched out comfortably and reached 
for a magazine. In a few minutes I held 
an ice-bag to his forehead. 

‘*For heaven’s sake, what next?’’ He 
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sat up and felt of his wet cranium care- 
fully, looking at me with a very grieved 
expression on his countenance. ‘‘ Now, 
that’s the limit! It’s you that needs 
this and not—’’ Then, seeing the dis- 
tress in my face his wrath departed and 
with a whimsical look he addressed Don, 
‘*T suppose this is what you might call 
the bliss of married life.’’ Then, as he 
settled down, patiently, with the ice-bag 
resting in a towel upon his forehead, 
‘‘here endeth the first lesson’’ he chuck- 
led to himself. It did not take a minutw 
to send the cook over for Dr. Smith, 
Dick’s boon companion on all his hunt- 
ing trips. He was given a hearty wel- 
come. 

‘*Say, Doctor, you should have been 
there today! The dandiest bunch came 
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along. I landed two; they were pretty 
hard to call, but I did it all right all 
right.’’ 

‘*You did what?’’ I asked. 

‘Why, I fetched them by that old 
hunter’s trick. You see (he turned to 
me with an explanatory wave of his 
hand), plovers are such deuced inquisi- 
tive creatures that they got to keep an 
eye on everything that’s happening on 
this globe of ours. So, when 
them in the distance, by firing all man- 
ner of things into the air, they will just 


you see 


come sailing right over your nose to see 
what all the hullaballoo is about; and 
that’s the time you bag ’em!”’ 

The ice bag fell with a thud to the 
floor—and I picked it up silently and 


left the room. 


ASPERULA ODORATI. 


“Sweet in Death.” 


And just as sweet 


Though bought from a boy with brown, bare 


feet. 


The patch on his pants cannot change the 


breath 


Which you breathe on the air, sweet, sweet- 


er in death. 


—RUTH WAITING. 





MATERNAL PRIDE. 
A Llewellyn bitch and her first litter; owned by Ira White, Dexter, Mo. 














UNCOMPAHGRE FALLS. 





A Colorado beauty spot in the rugged portion of the mountains 
near the rock-rimmed town of Ouray. 




















“A Whirl of Lariat.” 


HIS 


LAST RODERO 


PERLE B. EDWARDS 


Day after day the sun shines metal- 
bright, but the wind blows cold and 
penetrating across the top of Pine 
Ridge. Straight from the Northwest it 
comes, bringing with it the damp and 
chill of the Pacific. In every direction 
stretch the hills—huge, rugged, brown, 
rising steep and. ugly from narrow, 
winding valleys, their great slopes cov- 
ered with dry, wiry grasses shining 1n 
the sun like tarnished copper. Here and 
there on the lower ridges stand dark, 
sturdy oaks, thick of trunk and wide- 
branching and old. 

Farther to the east across deep cuts 
and up sharp climbs grow the pines— 
tall, gaunt ghost-trees, tattered and 
scarred by the upper winds, and over 
all, the hard, unshaded blue of a Calli- 
fornia sky.. A mighty country this—a 
great, cruel, untamed country, a coun- 


try which makes a man grow big of 
heart and kind, which teaches him the 
true value of his friends. 

And to the man who lives his lif: 
among these hills, who rides, alone, 
sometimes for days, over their pathless 
steeps and slides perilously into their 
deepest gulches there is always one best 
friend—his horse. 

a a * * * 

The roundup crew had started from 
camp at 4 in the morning, riding out 
by twos and threes down the cut from 
the cook-shack and were soon lost from 
sight in the hills. All but two. Out- 
side the corrals a man and a boy sat 
on their patient horses, waiting for the 
last stragglers to be brought in from the 
range. Within the enclosure three hun- 
dred head of eattle, wet with dew, and 
steaming, moved restlessly in never-end- 
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ing circles. 
ful, 
their 


Cows, wide-eyed and fear- 
nosed their 
massive 


salves; bulls foreed 
shoulders through the 
closely-packed herd, challenging 
other with lowered heads 
voiced threats. 


each 
and deep- 
And up from the bare 
ground rose a choking cloud of fine yel- 
low-gray dust, matching in tone the yel- 
low-gray fog in the valleys. 

**Good cow-horse, that,’’ said the boy. 

"ee, the 
better.’’ 

**Old, ain‘t he?’’ The boy had been 
still about as long as he cold. 

‘*Seventeen.”’ 


answered man, ‘‘none 


; 


‘*Raise him?’ 

The turned in his saddle and 
looked sternly into the small, dark face 
of the boy. Then his grey eyes smiled 
warmly and the wrinkles in his bronzed 
face deepened pleasantly under their 
secant gray stubble of beard. He was : 
little man, thin and old, but still square 
of shoulder and steady of glance. His 
hands were rope-scarred and hard, but 
light on the rein and quick to caress the 
faded little sorrel—his companion of 
many **best’’ 
friend. 


man 


weary journeys; his 


**Ye ask an all-fired lot of questions, 
kid, but maybe I did the same onee.”’ 


His voice was soft, with a quaint sug- 
gestion of his Irish homeland and as he 
spoke there was just a touch of wistful- 
ness about the lines of his thin lips. 

**How old are ye, kid?’’ 

**Fourteen.”’ 

The man’s eyes rested for a moment 
on a tiny, white-faced calf, struggling to 
keep its balance on wobbly, big-jointed 
legs. 

**Poor little euss!’’ 

‘*Yes, kid, I raised him,’’ and his 
rough hand gently twisted a bunch of 


harsh yellow mane. ‘‘Rode his mither 
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afore him. Ain’t nobody but me iver 
rode him an’ nobody ain’t goin’ to. See 
them gray hairs over his eyes? 
teen, an’ 


Seven- 
as quick as he iver was. I’m 
grayer’n he is, kid, an’ neither of us 
ain’t niver goin’ to have another pard. 
If he goes first, I ain’t niver goin’ to 
ride no more—an’ if I go first—well, I 
hope I’ll have time to shoot him.”’ 

He stopped abruptly and carefully 
filled and lighted a strong black pipe. 

The boy was silent. 

Up out of the fog climbed an irreg- 
ular line of white-faced cattle followed 
by the ‘‘boys’’ on panting horses. The 
little man swung wide the outer corral 
gate, the sorrel following its wide are 
closely, shoulder to bar, while the ani- 
mals hurried in, urged on by short, 
sharp whistles and ‘‘ei-yei’s’’ from thir- 
ty lusty throats. 
the riders, 
eager to finish the last day’s work. 
Stubbornly the cattle ‘‘milled’’ in one 
heads 
high, horns clashing, eyes rolling white, 


Into the corral pushed 


close-packed, unswerving mob, 
till at last one was roped on the edge 
of the ecirele and dragged, struggling 
and bellowing, through an inner gate. 
Then the whole three hundred stopped 
their senseless circling, and as sense- 
lessly dashed for the gate all at once. 
Young horses reared and plunged and 
snorted, while their riders yelled and 
whistled and waved their arms above 
the madly-crowding cattle. Older horses 
pushed in to break the jam. A faded 
little sorrel, head up, ears alert, quick to 
respond to his grizzled master’s voice 
and touch, worked his way to the side 
of the gate. Once a great bull, lunging 
frantically toward this common goal, 
struck him with his mighty shoulder and 
the horse staggered for an _ instant 
against the corral fence. Back went his 
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ears and he braced himself once more 
against the surging mass of cattle. 

Beyond the gap, the enclosure grad- 
ually narrowed to form a chute at the 
end of which was a swinging gate. 
Above, on the fence, sat a man, big, 
broad-shouldered; one strong, brown 
hand on the gate lever. Urged on by 
the shouting, whistling cowboys behind 
them, the now thoroughly excited cattle 
struggled, bellowing, down the chute, to 
pass single file through the narrow exit. 

Quickly the gate was swung to right 
and left and the calves were separated 
from their lowing mothers. 

Now, in the farther corral, the bellow- 
ing insistent 
higher in pitch. 


and somewhat 


Cows gazed through 


became 


the fence with’ rolling eyes and gasping, 


mouths. 
heads 


open Bulls shook their great 
and pawed the 
viciously, sending showers of dust over 
their own broad backs. 

In the first valves hud- 
dled, frightened and still in the corners, 
till with a whirl of lariat one was caught 
around the neck and jerked out into the 
open. His first terrified bleat was cut 
Another swinging joop had 
eaught his hind feet, the horses had 
whirled and backed, the ropes pulled 
taut, and he was swung in the air, 
dropped with a thud and stretched help- 
less on the ground. 

‘Good work!’’ A dozen admiring 
cowboys applauded the shabby little sor- 
rel who stood with feet braced, chin on 
chest, holding the rope tight from strug- 
gling ealf to saddle. 

His rider’s lined old face lighted with 
affectionate pride and his calloused, 
hand touched the rough mane in a mo- 
ment’s caress. 

A boy came running across the cor- 
ral with a glowing iron and passed it 


white ground 


eorral the 


short. 
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deftly to a big, bare-armed man. A putf 
of white smoke, the smell of singeing 
hair, a choking ery of anguish and de- 
spair from the branded ealf, and the lit- 
tle sorrel stepped forward to slacken 
his rope, then turned again toward the 
huddled calves in the corner. Swiftly the 
gray little man on his back coiled the 
lariat and held the noose ready for the 
swing. A ealf, fear-crazed, dashed reck- 
lessly across the corral, and the horse, 
whirling in his tracks, followed. His 
rider swung the noose around his head, 
measuring the ealf’s distance with level 
eyes. Then, without warning, horse and 
rider plunged to the hard, dry ground. 
The man was free of stirrups and on 
his feet before the ery of ‘‘ Horse down”’ 
brought the boys to the spot. 

The little sorrel was trying vainly to 
rise, but one hind leg was held up to 
the hock in a squirrel-hole. 

In silent, nervous haste, his hands 
shaking, his tanned face drawn, the man 
uneinched the saddle and threw it on 
the ground, while sympathetic comrades 
steadied the trembling horse. 
The sorrel 


‘*Now boys!”’ threw up 


his head and braced his front feet for 
another effort. 
‘Steady! Now!’’ 
and pushed. The 
ward, eyes wide, nostrils red 


The men pulled 
horse strained for- 
strained 
till his knees shook under him and he 
sank back on his haunches. The squir- 
rel-hole held his leg like a vise. 

‘*A shovel! Quick, kid; and water!’’ 

The little man, tense and silent, his 
gray eyes dark with dread, stood nerv- 
ously twisting his fingers in the sorrel 
mane, while the sorrel head leaned trust- 
ingly against his breast. 

Have you ever looked into the eyes of 
a suffering horse? 

Then you know the questioning and 
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the pleading, and above all the absolute 
faith in your power to help. 

**Hold him steady now! Just a min- 
ute, boy!’’ Shovel and water were en- 
larging the hole in the flint-like earth. 

‘*Now—once more!’’ A push, a pull, 
a snorting struggle and the sorrel stood, 
shaking, on three legs, while the fourth 
hung limp from the knee. 
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down again, the bridle, with its dripping 
bit, across the horn. Then he turned 
slowly back, his shoulders stooped, his 
face twitching, and spoke for the first 
time, quietly: 

‘*Get me a gun, boys.”’ 

He whistled softly and the horse 
raised its head with a low, whinnied an- 
swer and followed him slowly, painfully 





“A Puff of White Smoke.” 


The hill country is rugged and it pro- 
duces rugged, undemonstrative men. 
That is why the angles of the little 
man’s thin jaws showed sharp and white 
through the tan. 

**Too bad!’’ 

**An ugly break!’’ 

The men spoke simply and with genu- 
ine feeling, but not one among them 
addressed the silent man, who slipped 
the bridle from the horse’s hanging 
head. Picking up the saddle he walked 
uncertainly to the fence and laid it 


out of the gate, its broken leg swinging 
in helpless circles. 

“*Come back here, kid!’’ 
voice was harsh and sharp. 
got no sense?’’ 

The boy turned toward the corral. 
‘*Ain’t you fellers comin?’’ 

‘*You fool!’’ 


The man’s 
** Ain’t you 


The man turned on his 


heel with an expression of contempt and 
the boy came slowly back and climbed 
up on the fence. 

The men slouched aimlessly about or 
tightened their saddle girths, every ear 
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strained to catch a sound which must 
come above the din of the bellowing ecat- 
tle. 

And at last it eame—quick and sharp, 
and echoed dully from the surrounding 
hills. 

The foreman patted his horse’s neck. 
‘*Well, boys, we must get to work.’’ 

* * * * * 

The sun had dropped behind the west- 
ern ridges and the wind was bringing 
the fog in from the ocean to flood the 
valleys and add its chill to the night. 
The corrals were empty and out on the 
range cows mothered their weary calves, 
gently nosing feverish 
slashed, blood-soaked ears. 


brands and 

Above the ridge to the east the stars 
grew pals and a soft glow darkened the 
outline of the hills. Then the moon, 
full and clear, crept up past sharp, jut- 
ting rocks, and for a moment a giant 
pine stood out, black and ragged, across 
the yellow disk. 

The dark, fog-filled gulches caught 
the light and shone between the hills 
like white ghost lakes. The dry grass 
glistened with dew and the live oaks 
stood like wide, black tents over groups 
of motionless cattle. 

Outside the cook-shack the men 
lounged in the moonlight, smoking. Oc- 
easionally one spoke quietly to his neigh- 
bor, but for the most part the silence was 
unbroken.- The spell of the night was 
on them—the spell of night in this 
mighty, cruel country—and they knew 
no words for their emotions. 


Up along the ridge came a bent, pa- 
thetic little figure. The men saw, but 
no one spoke. Slowly, with dragging, 


weary feet he came, and leaned a heavy 
rifle against the shack. Without a word 
he sank on the wet grass and took a short, 
black pipe from his pocket. The man 
beside him held out his tobacco pouch 
and someone silently handed him a 
mateh. 

At last a tall man rose, shaking the 
ashes from his pipe, stretched himself, 
and strode off toward the bunk-house. 
One by one, without speaking, they fol- 
lowed, until the old man sat alone above 
the white ghost lakes, alone among the 
weird moon mysteries of the night, his 
pipe forgotten in his shaking hand. 

In the distance a cow bawled hoarse- 
ly, ineessantly, for a missing calf; and 
across from the opposite hill, muffled by 
the fog, came the dismal wail of a coy- 
The man stared straight before him 
His 
drooped piteously and 
showed the 


ote. 
and his eyes were hot and tired. 
thin shoulders 
his bared head 
moonlight. 
Nearby a horse whinnied softly and 


white in 


the old man started nervously to his 
feet; then with a low, dry sob he sank 
back and dropped his forehead into his 
hands. His hard, brown fingers twist 
ed themselves into the thin, gray locks 
on his temples and his bent old shoulders 
shook rigidly. 
eyes filled and big, hot tears trickled 
down his wrinkled face. 


* * * * * 


Then slowly his aching 


The moon rose higher and whiter iu 
the blue-black of the sky and the dark 
shadow-shapes moved eastward. 

From far to the north, clear on the 
freshening wind, came the long how! of 
a coyote, answering the wailing call of 
his mate. 
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A Cascade Picture 


In the heart of the mighty forests that cover the land from the 
California line northward to southeastern Alaska there are hundreds 
and hundreds of beautiful streams—all clear as crystal, all full of the 
most beautiful of the tribes of fishes, the rainbow and cut-throat trout. 

In greeny pool, in soft flowing reach or roar of white, suds-strewn 
rapids, they wait for your flies—eager, quick as a flash of light, and as 
full of war as a bulldog that has been chained up for ten days. They 
are a legion of themselves, threading the eddying currents, pushing up 
the roar of water that plunges down the Cascade mountains from the 
snows to the sea; pushing up and up as far as there is water to float 
them or until stopped by a sheer fall too high to get over. I have 
found them high among the peaks, where a mountain meadow basked 
in the sunlight, resplendent with flowers and lush grasses and framed 
with great banks of snow—and [| have fished all the way down to the 
sea from the peaks, finding everywhere the beautiful, clean, lusty 
warriors, who fight to the last second that life lasts. 

The stream shown in our illustration is typical of all of these 
forest-mountain streams about, where they leave the foothills and be 
gin to get into the lower country, where roaring white rapids give 
place to quieter reaches, broken as this is, by an obstructive ledge of 
rock so hard that the years have not worn it away. it is along such a 
stretch of river that the trout fishing is best, for the feed is plentifui, 


the pools roomy and deep and little rapids just fast enough to keep 


the fish in good fighting trim. It is in such parts of the stream that 
the fisherman gets all there is in the whole fishing game and can put 
in as much time as he cares to without going over much length of 
water. ‘These streams where they are near the cities have been fished 
for years, but there are many of them still that have rarely if ever 
mirrored the fisherman’s image, so they are just as nature made them 
and contain fish that make the game worth while. 
EL COMANCHO. 
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The Man Who “Hasn’t Got Time” 
By EI Comancho 


How often we hear some good fellow 
say, “I’d like to go shooting or fishing, but 
I can’t get away; I haven’t got time.” 

The same man would probably say he 
didn’t have time to get sick—but he gets 
sick just the same and has to lay off wheth- 
er or not, and somehow the old world wags 
along just the same. The fact is, no man 
is so important in the world or in his own 
business that he can’t be at any 
time, but it’s a hard make most 
men realize it. 

When a man goes to bed for a month or 
so with a case of sickness his business goes 
right along just the same, even though he 
worries and frets his head off thinking it 
will go to everlasting smash if he doesn’t 
get to the office next day. There is always 
another man with just as much ability, just 
as much brains and energy as the boss, and 
he can always be hired to step in and run 
the business while the boss goes fishing. 

The hard part of it is to make the boss 
understand this, for he goes around with an 
overrated notion of his own importance in 
the world, blissfully ignoring the fact that 
if he were suddenly struck by lightning 
nine-tenths of the world would never know 
it and the other tenth wouldn’t care any- 
thing about it one way or the other for 
more than one day after it happened. A 
few useless tears would be shed by a dozen 
or so of people who knew him and liked 
him for some personal reason and a yeer af- 
ter he was buried the whole world except 
his wife and immediate family would have 
forgotten that he had ever been 

All this is cold, brutal fact. Why, then 
should any man place so much stress on the 
value of his own time or ability? Logically 


spared 
thing to 


it is is just as well for him to go shooting 
as not any old minute he takes a notion, 
whether business seems to need him or not, 
because he doesn’t count in the scheme of 
the world anyhow. The only serious argu- 
ment against going shooting or fishing any 
day a man may take a notion is lack of 
ready coin to pay his expenses. Given mon- 
ey to pay his way, there is nothing else that 
need worry him. Business will always go 
on in spite of his idea that it won’t unless 
he helps it every minute. 

This thing of not having time to go is 
simply rot—an excuse—an overrated sense 
of self-importance—an insane idea that won’t 
stand in the light of cold logic for five min- 
utes. It belongs back in the days of witches 
and darkness. 

Now what are the sane reasons why a 
man should go shooting or fishing or just 
loafing, out in the woods, if he likes that 
better? 

They are few but right to the point. It 
happens that the science of medicine is far 
beyond the theoretical stage and is making 
enormous annual progress in the direction 
of cold, proved truth. The medical man of 
today, if he is up-to-date, takes nothing for 
granted but goes after truth and when he 
has proved beyond dispute the truth he is 
after, he knows beyond a doubt what ails 
his patient, what causes the ailment and 
how to remove the cause. Strange to say, 
the investigation of thousands of indepen- 
dent, hard-headed men who delve for truth 
regarding the ailments of the human race 
has shown and is showing beyond possibility 
of dispute that nearly every sickness is 
brought on by the present condition of civ- 
ilization. In other words, humanity was de- 
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signed to live a free, wild life the same 
as the grass-eating animals, and the human 
body is built to be healthy under the same 
conditions that the animals live. Scientific 
investigation has proved this, absolutely. 

How do we live? 

Not in the open, but herded together, in 
cities built of materials that breed and hold 
all the legion of hurtful germs that attack 
the human race. We even rebuild the very 
ground to suit our ideas and our conveni- 
ence. We destroy the grass, the trees, the 
water—everything! We make a new world 
to suit ourselves—and then we pay the pen- 
alty! 

By ourown acts we create an intolerable con- 
dition—a place to live in—and then we ask 
our bodies to live there day after day and 
be healthy, strong and contented! No sane 
man would throw sand into the bearings of 
the machinery in his machine shop and ex- 
pect it to do its work smoothly and well— 
yet we cheerfully heave sand and gravel and 
even some small boulders into our body-ma- 
chine and are surprised and annoyed when 
it breaks down and gets sick! 

The truth is plain—fresh air and outdoor 
exercise and proper food, together with good 
wholesome water, is as necessary to the hu- 
man being as oil is to the engine and both 
will break down or wear out just as swiftly 
and as surely as time, the ratio depending 
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more or less exactly on how well cared for 
the machinery is. 

It stands to reason, then, that it is as 
necessary to go shooting, fishing or loafing 
as it is to eat and sleep, therefore the man 
does not live who can say truthfully that he 
“hasn’t time to go.” The fact is he hasn’t 
time not to go, and the more he does go the 
healthier he will be, because he must have’ 
the fresh air and natural conditions or die. 
That he dies later and not sooner from neg- 
lecting to go is entirely due to the fact that 
Nature started him out with an “iron con- 
stitution” that has not yet entirely rusted 
away and broken up from his abuse—a con- 
stitution strong enough to withstand the 
abuse and keep him going for a while in 
spite of himself. He’s lucky, that’s all. 

All this is fact and no man can dodge 
the truth, so let him do a bit of thinking 
and figure out the greatest possible time he 
can take from the drive of business without 
entirely wrecking it, and then let him be 
content to invest that time in health and 
bodily vigor by going to the wild places, for 
he has added the greatest possible asset to 
his business by making an alert, sound man 
of himself. Be content with less per cent. 
profit and longer life, and don’t ever say 
again that you “haven’t time” to go, 
really haven’t time not to, unless you ex- 
pect to “cash in” very soon. 


for you 
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New Seattle Club House and Anchorage 


The above illustration shows the new 
club house and anchorage of the Seattle 
yachting folks who have consolidated intoa 





single club that is now headquarters for al! 
the yachting interests on the Pacific Coast. 
The new club is to the West Coast what the 
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old New York Yacht Club has always been 
to the East Coast, except that the Seattle 
club membership is composed of motor- 
boat owners with a sprinkling of “wind-jam- 
mers” and most of the latter carry auxiliary 
engines so that for all practical purposes it 
is a motorboat club. 

The club house is owned and controlled 
by the consolidated Seattle clubs and these 
same men are the officials of the second 
club or rather the association that is com- 
posed of all the Pacific Coast clubs organ- 
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ized under this centralized head to promote 
racing and intercity and interstate and in- 
ternational motorboat sports, races and inter- 
ests generally. 

So this club house is really Pacific Coast 
headquarters for everything in and pertain- 
ing to motorboat matters on the whole coast 
from Mexico to Nome, and it is therefore the 
one important place in the West Coast 
yachting world, something the eastern mo- 
tor-boat and engine builders should remem- 
ber for future business reasons. 


Some Shooting Common Sense 
By El Comancho 


Now is the time when most of us love 
best to go out with dog and gun and harvest 
the swift-flying Bob White, the grouse and 
the elusive duck-bird. The question of gun 
and loads, together with the particular 
brand of dog (every dog that every man 
owns is always the best dog in the world, 
therefore no dog-advice from me) used or 
to be used is a strictly personal affair that 
each man must decide for the one he loves 
best, namely himself. From this point on, 
however, some of us have a good deal to 
learn and all of us can learn a little from 
the other fellow; therefore, brother, give me 
your attentive ear, for I have roamed the 
landscape for lo, these several years and 
have annexed at least a little wisdom that 
may be valuable to you. 

Let’s begin with the liquids. Most of 
you think that a certain-shaped flask of am- 
ple girth and tallness should rest securely 
in your coat pocket, filled to the cork with a 
certain dark mahogany-colored liquid that is 
supposed to be an antidote for snake-bite, 
cold feet, buck fever, cold in the head, rheum- 
atism, pip, hay fever, consumption, stom- 
ach ache, cold weather, hot weather, asth- 
ma, malaria, leprosy and about nine million 
other ills that humanity is heir to or sup- 
posed to be, including corns and chilblains 
(where you may rub the bottle on the sore 
part or apply contents inwardly or outward- 
ly as you see fit). The medicine I refer to 
is called whisky and is very easy to take 
even though it does not taste a bit good, 
as any honest man will tell you. 

Now, I’m not a prohibition crank, and 
this is not a tirade against the horrible ex- 











ample of taking one to eleven drinks—it’s 
just common-sense applied to the hunter 
and his companionable bottle, therefore sit 
up and listen: 

What good is the whisky on a hunting 
trip? What end does it serve? What ills 
does it cure or prevent? In other words, 
why the bottle at all as a part of the out- 
fit? You can’t cite one valid, sensible rea- 
son why you should take it and prove that 
your argument is sound in open court. You 
can’t show me one reason why the bottle be- 
longs for the good it contains, for which | 
can’t prove to you ten good reasons (valid 
reasons) why you should leave it at home. 
Here are some of the cold, bald facts and 
reasons why you should not carry a bottle: 

It is not as good as hot tea to take off a 
chill, It tastes rotten. It makes you thirsty. 
It spoils your digestion and makes you 
crave a lot of unnatural eatables. It makes 
your hand, your nerves and eyesight un- 
steady. If taken as a stimulant the reac- 
tionary effect leaves you in the best condi- 
tion to catch cold or have a nervous break- 
down. 

It is an unnatural taste, not needed for 
anything, does no man any good and does 
every man some ill and is worse than use- 
less from any point of sane view. There- 
fore why not leave it out? Why hunt trou- 
ble—even in bottled form? Why not forget 
it just because we go to Nature to get back 
to the beginning, to simple life that is close 
to the ground? It strikes me that anything 
that breaks in on the simple program should 
be avoided, and the worst butter-in in the lot 
is this same little old bottle of whisky that 

















so many seem to think is the one important 
item of the outfit and it is—take it from 
me—it is the one important item to leave 
at home! 

Remember, this is no sermon—it’s com- 
mon sense applied to the subject in hand. 
Think it over yourself and you can reason 
it out logically, for there, isn’t a reason why 
you should take it while there are a hundred 
reasons why you should not take it. Your 
brains will show that to you if you give them 
a chance, The rest is up to you, brother, 
for I’ve “done said mah say” on the pottle 
question and I’m not “my brother’s keeper” 
and only want to call your attention to a 
subject that you are capable of deciding for 
yourself on mature deliberation. So g» to it. 

Next let’s consider clothing for a shooting 
trip in the fall. What do you wear? Prob- 
ably a sweater and canvas hunting coat— 
the usual junk that most of us pay good 
money for—only to find most of it built on 
the theory and the knowledge that it will 
sell, rather than for any reason: based on 
usefulness and its ability to do what it 
ought to do. Any hunter—and a duck hunt- 
er especially—should learn the value and 
application of wool about the first thing if 
he expects to be comfortable. All of the 
underclothing and the socks should be wool 
—loose woven, soft and not too heavy woo! 
—every time, brother, and see that it is 
largely built and does not cling to you. 
Why? Because woolen underclothes are 
always warm, even if soaking wet. If they 
are too small and tight, they shrink, get 
hard and bind across the knees, therefore 
one or two sizes too large is the proper 
thing, for it means loose, comfortable gar- 
ments when the rain wets you to the skin 
or your boots get full of water in some 
deep slough. 

Rubber boots with heavy, loose-woven 
wool socks are what the duck shooter must 
have, and the upland shooter should use 
good, heavy horschide shoes built ankle 
high and worn with woolen socks for his. 
Each is right in its place. The pantaloons 
may be either smooth-woven wool or cor- 
duroy, or khaki, depending on climate and 
the shooting cover. A rough, upland cover 
calls for khaki to withstand tearing, while 
the duck shooter should select woolen goods 
or corduroy for warmth, because sitting in 
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a chilly blind is cold work. A heavy wool- 
en shirt is needed by both classes of gun- 
ners and is better than the finest sweater 
made for practical use, though a sweater is 
a good thing to slip on about camp in the 
evening after one begins to cool down from 
the exertions of the day. Then a sweater 
keeps off the evening chill and should be 
worn as an extra garment but not in place 
of the flannel shirt. 


Various “waterproof” shooting coats are 
on the market (and they are “waterproof” 
to some extent) but not one of them is built 
properly, for the simple reason that no ven- 
tilation is provided. See how this works 
out: A coat made of material tight enough 
to be really waterproof necessarily keeps 
the rain out and the body moisture in. Ev- 
ery hunter works hard enough to perspire 
and no waterproof coat will let this body- 
moisture pass out into the air, just because 
it is made to keep rain from coming in. Not 
a coat on the market is properly ventilated. 
Some of them make an effort at it by put- 
ting eyelets under the arms! This is use- 
less for the body-warmed air, charged with 
perspiration goes up, not down, therefore it 
cannot escape under the arms. The place 
for ventilation openings is on top of the 
shoulders, across the top of the back and 
along the upper or shoulder part of the 
arm. In these places good large openings 
should be made—not mere eyelets, but holes, 
an inch wide and six inches long. Fine- 
meshed brass wire netting, such as is used 
in milk strainers, should be used to replace 
the cloth cut out of these openings, because 
it is open and flexible, and then a curved 
piece of sheet brass should be riveted on 
to the coat to keep rain out of the holes. 
This is easily managed even on a ready- 
made coat, and it insures a dry hunter in- 
stead of one with damp, ill-smelling cloth- 
ing, just because the moisture of perspira- 
tion can escape from a coat so made in- 
stead of being condensed inside the coat 
by the cold outside air or by the rain falling 
on the outside. The way the ordinary coat 
is made makes it an ideal condenser of body 
moisture and this results in wet clothing 
every time it rains, though the rain does 
not come through the coat at all. 

Some bright manufacturer can make a 
barrel of money if he will build a waterproof, 
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self-ventilating coat along the laid 
down above. He can have my order the 
minute he turns out the goods, for I’ve had 
to make my own ventilated coats for a num- 
ber of years because the market does not 
offer even a fairly good one. Get your coat 
and ventilate it as above, and enjoy life, 
rain or shine, brother, for it will make good 
every time. 

The matter of a hat for all weathers 
is a puzzle. No man has yet devised a hat 
that is entirely satisfactory for the reason 
that changes of temperature bring need for 
entire change of conditions governing head- 
gear. A hat that is made for rainy weather 
is fit for nothing else and most of them are 
not fit for rain, either. The old fisherman’s 
“sou’wester” comes nearer the right thing 
for windy, cold, wet weather than anything 
else, but it is watertight, without ventila- 
tion, and the man who can wear it long 
without a headache is of iron constitution 
and even then it will soon kill the hair, 
because of no ventilation. The ordinary felt 
hat is hot, usually heavy, has no ventila- 


lines 


Fall days are at hand—the golden and 
russet days when Nature has finished the 
summer work of reproducing the species 
and rests for a few weeks before hibernat- 
ing for the winter. The sun is still warm 
—the air comfortable, a strange smoke-haze 
tones the air and blues the distant hills and 
ridges. Maple and sumac are dressed in 
scarlet; cottonwood and quaking aspen are 
brilliant yellow, oaks still hold their brown 
and rustling leaves, while the elms and 
walnuts are already bare and leafless. The 
grasses and weeds are brown and dry, milk- 
weed pods are bursting like cotton bolls 
and the air is full of flying, winged seeds 
that drift with the winds across the land to 
settle at last in some fertile spot and there 
reproduce a vigorous plant next year. 

The waters are cold and blue, glittering 
in the fall sunshine with color borrowed 
from the blue of the sky, and there is no 
hint of rains in all the air, for rain is not 
a feature of early fall-time, else the winged 
seeds could not rise and float on the winds; 
therefore Nature withholds useless mois- 


ture until after she has sent the thistledown 
















The Meaning of October. 
By EI Comancho. 
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tion and invariably wets through in contin- 
ued rain. The canvas hat is one of those 
theoretical things that doesn’t prove out in 
actual use and is good for nothing except 
upland shooting on a bright, warm day, and 
not very good then. 

As an all-the-year-round hat the wide-rim 
felt “Stetson” worn daily by men all over 
the West comes as near filling the bill as 
anything the market affords, and even this 
has its drawbacks but is as good as can be 
had. 

Usually what fits one particular locality 
in all these things is not fit for use in some 
other locality where the climate and condi- 
tions are different and then the personal 
taste of the user has a lot more to do with 
it, for a methodical plodding man will want 
everything exactly “so,” where the harum- 
scarum, hit-or-miss man gets along with half 
the stuff and ignores the discomforts and 
there you are. So maybe all this has been 
written to no purpose after all, but you are 
welcome to take it or leave it as you find it. 


and the other light winged seeds adrift to 
fall where they may—a provision for re- 
planting the land for next year. Then fol- 
low the rains and the snows of winter to 
pack the seeds down into the soil, to wash 
the soil over them, ever so quietly but none 
the less thoroughly, and so carry out the 
endless plan that rules the universe. 

Just now it is a time of rest and waiting 
—a season of contemplation of a work well 
finished—the rounding out of a twelvemonth 
cycle—an enchanted time of allurement for 
those who love the wilds, for just now there 
is much to learn from the wilderness and 
one may go a thousand times at any other 
season and miss it all. 

It is that time of year that calls the boy 
to the woods for nuts—the time when he 
sees the squirrel working industriously at 
gathering a store of acorns, walnuts, filberts, 
hickory nuts and other “goodies” which he 
must cache safely in some hollow snag or 
bury in some dry bank where they can be 
found at will when snows are deep and 
chill winds blow. It is the season when 
timid woodcock and jacksnipe drop, like 
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small brown spectres, noiselessly down 
among the swamp willows to feed on their 
way south, well knowing where the worms 
and grubs are easily found in the mud. The 
wise gunner knows the same thing, and 
many a fat jacksnipe or silent woodcock 
falls before the gun these days—full- 
fledged, full-feathered, plump and beautiful- 
ly conditioned birds that, like the other 
things in Nature, have finished the summer 
work of reproduction and are fattening and 
resting against the coming of another stren- 
uous year. 

Muskrats are building their tule or reed 
houses out in the marshes or swimming the 
streams in broad day, towing small branches 
to some definite location for use as food sup- 
ply or nest building. Mink and skunk run 
the woods in the bright sunlight, unafraid, 
for they are hunting and eating all the time, 
thus acquiring a coat of fat for use in the 
coming cold months. 

Deer are changing their coats from the 
summer red to the winter blue, and they 
are fat and well conditioned from abundant 
feed. 

The grouse and quail are full grown and 
strong—fit subjects for the best of gun- 
ners and fitter now than at any time for the 
flesh pots—a combination that calls many 
a man afield for one of those rare days 
when perfect weather, perfect conditions and 
perfect birds make upland shooting a joy. 

Along the creeks and among the prairie 
ponds the nervous blue and green-winged 
teal are flashing and chattering to them- 
selves, little, restless ducks, whose regular 
gait is ninety miles an hour, and who 
seem always in a hurry to get some place 
else, no matter where they are. Overhead 
the first flight is winging down from the 
north in companies, regiments and armies— 
the winged host of water dwellers, the geese, 
brant, cranes, ducks, snipe and small fry. 
At night or noonday the calls and trumpet- 
ings reach down the air from the blue dome 
and the farmer’s boy looks up from fall 
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plowing and traces the V-shaped line against 
the sky, south-bound and swift-moving, a 
flock of the flying host that has been chilled 
out of the northern breeding grounds and is 
now heading for the Argentine pampas of 
the southern continent to begin another 
summer. 

Against the stars of midnight a swift 
shape speeds by and a crazy laugh floats 
earthward to chill the spine of the late one 
not yet housed—the great northern diver, 
or loon—southbound, too, winging swiftly 
through the starlit night a thousand miles’ 
journey from sun to sun, steering straight 
by the stars and resting in some wood-girt 
lake when the sun shines. 

Under the moon a lonesome coyote 
howls, unknowing why, for he, too, feels 
the spell that is in the air, albeit now is 
the time of the full stomach for him. 

Can you, O Man-of-the-City, be content to 
sit a desk and dictate business letters to a 
rat-headed, gum-chewing stenographer while 
these glorious days drift into the past? 
Have you forgotten the call of the whole 
world that makes us ghost-dance while these 
ripe days are here—days that call and 
beckon and lure us afield—days that are en- 
chanted—that exert a pull even in the man 
who knows not one thing from another in 
all the wilderness, days that hark back to 
the beginning of life, when man, as well as 
other wild things, must needs sit up and 
heed the warning of winter that they saw? 

It is that, O Man-of-the-City, which 
weaves a spell over this time of October, 
and over you who work; it is the strange 
instinct of migration that you feel handed 
down through the ages since the cold came 
down with December from the North and 
froze those of our ancestors who had failed 
to heed the warning of October and had not 
migrated. That’s what it means—the mes- 
sage it holds, the warning of coming cold, 
and we ghost-dance and are restless because 
we once had to migrate when October came. 

Am I not right? 
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which it will be our aim to exercise a str 
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Fn to receive information at any time of any infraction of the game 
Such information will always be immediately communicated to the game 
department of the state in which the nent is alleged to have been committed, 

ngent espionage over the carrying out of the game 
It is not our intention to divert such information from 


after 


the game department channels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to what has 
already been sent to the department by the informant. 








Good Advice on An‘Important Subject 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The following lit- 
tle discourse comprises, I think, a few re- 
marks that should be drilled into the ama- 
teur sportsman of more particularly the east- 
ern states. Experienced gunners of course 
require no such advice and need pay no 
heed, but should such advice be published 
in some of the leading sporting magazines 
before the opening of the big game season 
it might go toward the prevention of some 
very serious accidents. Should it only ap- 
prise a few amateur sportsmen of the fact 
that handling a gun carelessly is very dan- 
gerous business it will have served its pur- 
pose. 


The appalling number of accidents 
brought about by carelessness with firearms 
is decidedly alarming. 

The gun license law that has lately gone 
into effect does not seem to cover the 
ground very effectually. The only benefit 
it has brought about is to prevent small 
boys from hunting. The majority of these 
accidents do not arise, however, from the 
small boy, but from the “overgrown” small 
boys that no not know how to handle a gun. 

The number of deaths (to say nothing of 
injuries) that have resulted from sportsmen 


being mistaken for deer is frightful. A 
great many of the sportsmen, particularly 
of Long Island, N. Y., are afraid to venture 
into the woods during the open season for 
deer. A few that I know of wait until the 
day the season closes to do their shooting, 
preferring to risk arrest rather than be- 
come human targets. 

In Sullivan county, in New York, it is 
an established rule in some sections never 
to go near a deer “run-way” without giving 
a loud call to apprise any other hunters 
that may be in the vicinity that it is not 
a deer approaching. I should strongly ad- 
vise anyone not knowing the woods and 
run-ways of Sullivan county not to go there. 
These accidents, of course, occur in all the 
eastern states, where large game hunting 
is to be had, and altheugh Maine is bad 
enough, there is not as much danger be- 
cause an experienced guide is employed and 
the territory is much larger. I know where- 
of I speak on this subject as I have twice 
been mistaken for deer—fortunately by poor 
marksmen! 

It is not advisable to wear a hunting 
coat during the open season. A plain blue 
shirt will be found much more comfortable. 
I have noticed among the users of “ham- 




















mer” shotguns that it is a favorite habit to 
carry the gun through dense brush with 
both hammers cocked. It is pretty hard 
to shoot oneself with a shotgun, especially 
if you be short and the gun long; but some 
consideration should be given your compan- 
ion. Should the hunter stumble, as very 
often happens in the woods, there is apt to 
be very serious damage done. When the 
gun is carried over the shoulder in that con- 
dition it takes but a slight touch of a re- 
bounding branch to discharge it. 

One other thing; it is very poor policy 
to climb over a fence or into a carriage and 
pull the gun after you. This is most likely 
the least of all the dangers, as it is much 
preferable to shoot yourself rather than 
someone else. 
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Never shoot until you are sure of what 
you are shooting at. 

Never carry the gun with the hammers 
up; if a hammerless, always keep the safety 
on until you shoot, then push it forward 
with your thumb as you pull the trigger. 

In climbing over a fence never pul] the 
gun after you. 

Never point a gun, empty or loaded, at 
anyone else, as it creates a habit. 

When using a rifle always look to see 
what is in line with your shot. 

And, above all, never wear a brown hunt- 
ing coat in the woods during the deer sea- 
son. 

By paying close attention to the above a 
large percentage of the accidents resulting 
from the careless use of firearms will be 


In fact, these accidents could be summed _ avoided. W. F. SMITH. 
up somewhat after this fashion: Maine. 
A Bear Hunt with Airedales 


We left the cabin at daylight, with eight 
dogs; M. and I were on horseback; C. on 
foot. Our pack consisted of five Airedales, 
a staghound and two crossbred hounds. I 
had a .30-30; M. a .32 Special Winchester, 
and C. his revolver, a .38 Special. 

As we went up the ridge back of the 
house the dogs found a scent at a spring 
within 100 yards of the cabin. We followed 
this scent for a few hundred yards and 
then the dogs lost the trail. 

Suddenly the Airedales, who had been 
working in a half-circle ahead of us, jumped 
a large brown bear, which ran by within 
fifty feet of us. 

M. jumped off his horse and fired a shot 
to encourage the dogs, and the game was 
on. (We could have killed him at once, but 
wanted to give the dogs the run.) 

My horse (having only been ridden twice 
before) was all over the side of the hill for 
about five minutes before I could get him 
started. I am not a good rider but I man- 
aged to stick, and off we went. The chase 
was out of sight by this time and we tore 
through the high brush and over logs in 
the direction of the noise. M. was unable 
to mount his horse again and so took after 
C. on foot. 

I rode at an angle and turned the bear 
just as the others came up. This bear, in- 





stead of taking to a tree (as they usually 
do) would run a ways and then turn and 
fight the dogs, and when we got near would 
run again. I got some snapshots within ten 
feet of him but the film was defective and 
they were lost. 

It was a pretty sight to see those dogs 
fight. The staghound, a young one, stayed 
out of it, but those Airedales, all young 
dogs, were grit all through. Several times 
I saw one knocked into the brush by a 
sweep of those paws, but back they came 
and fought harder than ever. The old 
hounds, while just as brave, were more 
wary. 

The only fault with the young dogs was 
that they were too anxious and got in each 
other’s way. All the Airedale lacks is 
weight and a loud voice (to enable the hunt- 
er to locate a treed bear) but for grit they 
are equal to anything of their size. 

Finally the bear got a dog down and 
started to chew him, and M., running up to 
him, placed the gun at his ear and pulled 
the trigger. A snap was the only result— 
as he had forgotten to reload. The bear, 
a large brown one, turned and reached for 
him with one paw. M. ducked and turned 
to run. As he did so he slipped on the pine 
needles and fell on his hands and knees. 
The bear’s claws just grazed the seat of 
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his overalls, taking the seat with it. 

Fortunately the dogs turned the bear, 
as both C. and I were too far away to risk 
a shot. The bear then made another stand, 
a few hundred yards away, and as he was 
using the dogs pretty rough and showed no 
signs of “treeing,” he was shot. The little 
bullet, catching him in the head, ranged 
down into the lungs. 

After the fight was over we found three 
badly crippled dogs, and two others with 
deep bites. All the damage appeared to be 
from the bites, and the scratches were not 
severe. One dog, an old one, had a very 
deep bite in his side, and we did not think 
he would live, but he is now entirely re- 
covered. Another old dog, which had been 
left behind on account of being too old and 
stiff, came up on hearing the racket and 
joined the fight, getting a bad bite near the 
jugular vein and exposing the same. The 
others were pretty well used up. 

I now have that bear’s hide for a rug. 
He weighed about 350 pounds, but the guide 
said he would have gone 500 in winter when 
fat. He made excellent eating. 

We made a record on time, sighting the 
bear in fifteen minutes and killing him 
within thirty minutes from time of leaving 
the cabin. 

I got three bears and two bucks on my 
trip and could have killed the limit on deer 
had I cared to be a hog. I also caught a 
number of lake trout, three of which 
weighed twelve pounds apiece and the oth- 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In reading the sev- 
eral letters by Messrs. Frost, Wright, and 
the gentleman in England, together with a 
few comments by yourself concerning the 
pronghorn antelope, I have become suddenly 
imbued with a desire for knowledge upon 
a subject in which hitherto I had but little 
interest. I am aware of the fact that natu- 
ralists claim that they do shed their horns 
and I have always accepted as gospel any- 
thing I came upon between the covers of 
any standard work on natural history. 
But Mr. Wright is so positive in his 
statements and evidently so sincere, that I 
have begun to “ha’ my doots” so to speak. 
I also have a friend here who, like Mr. 
Wright, has hunted and killed them at all 
times of the year, and of all ages. 
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Wants More Information About the Pronghorn Antelope 















ers ranging from one and a half pounds 
up, with about a five-pound average. 

I saw one bear shot several times with 
a .38 Special S. & W. at close range, and, 
while he would have died in time from loss 
of blood (internal bleeding) he was still full 
of fight. This revolver, while having good 
penetration, has practically no shocking 
power. 

One shot from my .44-40 New Service 
Colt’s killed a brown bear just as he started 
to climb. It was a head shot, however. 
This is the best when you can pick your 
shot, as when hunting with dogs. 

One thing I learned is that I personally 
will always carry my six-shooter as well 
as my rifle, when hunting on horseback; 
for when dismounted, as even a good rider 
is sometimes, you’'may be left without a 
gun just when you need it badly. My .44 
looks good to me for such a Case. 

I don’t believe a very powerful rifle is 
often needed when hunting with hounds 
(grizzlies excepted), as you can nearly al- 
ways pick your shot. 

It certainly pays to take a man with you 
who knows the country, as your chances 
are much better of finding your game. I 
can recommend J. C. Cravens of Klamath 
Falls, Ore., as one who is reasonable in his 
charges and who has a good pack of dogs 
as well as a good knowledge of the coun- 
try. While I did not do all my hunting with 
him, the experience I got was valuable on 
my later hunt. W. R. JACKSON. 
California. 


He is a man of the strictest integrity, 
and of high intelligence, and he also claims, 
like Mr. Wright, that they do not shed 
their horns. I lay no claim to any knowl- 
edge upon the subject, nor do I wish to 
either renew nor prolong the argument; but 
it seems to me that after all there is room 
for doubt. I would very much like fo hear 
what others who have hunted them and are 
thoroughly familiar with their characteris- 
tics have to say upon the subject. 

I hope to hear from some: of the “old 
timers.” L. C. DAVISON. 

Kewanee, Mo. 

[There is no need for discussion on this 


point. The American prong-horn antelope 
DO shed their horns annually.—Ed.] 





Photographing Game at Night 


J. E. Shaffer, Wilson, Pa.—I have heard 
hunters talking of shining deer, bear and 
other game, but it has never been explained 
to me-how it is done. What methods are 
pursued in this way of hunting? What color 
lights are used? Is there any difference in 
the color used? Does it draw the animals to 
the light? Is a strong light required? 
Could this method be used to snap game 
with a camera by the flash light method? 
I wish to take a short vacation in the 
woods and would like to get a few good 
pictures of some of the game animals. 

Answer.—There are some animals which 
are attracted and confused by a strong 
white light. The white light of the gas 
lamps of an automobile, for instance, 


seems to confuse rabbits, which will jump 
out in the road and run ahead of the ma- 
chine for two or three hundred yards, in a 
very frantic way, before finally getting off 
the road again. 

The method of photographing game used 
by those who have been most successful, 
has been to find some water hole where 
the game comes to drink at night. Load 
up a flash light with a large quantity of 
flash-light powder, connecting same with a 
battery some distance away, where the 
camera is set up, in some concealed spot— 
then it is a question of waiting until the 
game comes to drink, when the camera is 
opened and the flash discharged, with the 
battery running to the powder. 


Wants Fish Information 


C. M. Tabler, Santa Cruz, Calif—Can you 
tell me where I can procure a book that 
will enable me to become an expert on sal- 
mon and trout? That is, to be able to clas- 
sify a trout or salmon. One expert here 
made a statement to me that after a rain- 
bow trout had been in our waters for some 
time, there would be no way to distinguish 
it from our native trout, the “steelhead.” I 
do not believe it, and would like to make a 
study of different species. Can you give me 
the information? “The Atlantic Salmon,” 


by D. J. Hart, in July number is particularly 
good. 


Answer.—Dr. Jordan of Leland Stanford 
University, California, is authority on Pa- 
cific coast fishes. Dr. Everman is the gov- 
ernment expert. Both men have classified 
all Pacific Coast fishes for the government, 
and the Smithsonian Institution has pub- 
lished their books on these fishes. These 
books are in every well-equipped library, or 
can be had from the government at Wash- 
ington.. The steelhead is Gardner’s trout. 
The rainbow trout is the same fish. The 
steelhead is the rainbow that has been to 
sea and come back to the stream. At least 
that is what we are told by expert authori- 
ties. 


Wants A Nearby Trapping Ground 


S. B. Lonberger, Denver.—Can you inform 
me as to a good place to hunt and trap this 
winter, within 100 miles of Denver, in Colo- 
rado, and as to the kind of fur-bearing ani- 
mals to be found there? 


Answer.—We have never followed trap- 
ping to such an extent as to be able to tell 
you exactly where would be the best place 
in this state within 100 miles of Denver. All 
our big game hunting, or most of it, has 


been farther away than that. This business 
of being able to find a good trapping coun- 
try is a very hard proposition, because trap- 
pers and hunters who are located on good 
ground do not like to disclose their secret 
in this respect or encourage the advent of 
others into the field. Our judgment would 
be that the best trapping would be some- 
where outside of the 100-mile radius of Den- 
ver. 



















































































Editor Outdoor Life:—In regard to the 
accuracy of U. 8S. Geological Survey maps, I 
wish to second Bro. Willard A. Clarke’s re- 
marks as published in the July issue. I find 
that in every quadrangle of the northwest- 
ern portion of Wyoming the streams are 
not named as locally called. Some of them 
run 45° from the actual course, while oth- 
ers are placed an entire township from their 
actual locality, and one of the latter I find 
on the east instead of the west side of a 
range of mountains. Hence to attempt to 
travel in this section by map, having a lo- 
cality in view from the description of some 
one who previously traveled the route, would 
certainly result in considerable delay, if not 
disaster. A good local guide is the safest 
director, and too much care cannot be em- 
ployed in selecting him, as the inducement 
to take up the business by a certain class 
of “tenderfeet” is quite tempting. Experi- 
ence makes the services of a guide worth 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I was greatly in- 
terested in the article in the August num- 
ber of Outdoor Life on the fourth expedi- 
tion of General Frémont, written by C. A. 
Cooper; the Frémont expeditions being 
among the earlier explorations of this coun- 
try, but that of his fourth expedition is more 
particularly interesting to the people of Col- 
orado, because it has to do with his explo- 
rations of the head of the Rio Grande river 
in the winter of '48-9, and is a story of bard- 
ships unequaled in the history of this coun- 
try. It was never written up by Frémont 
himself, and is only gathered in fragments 
from correspondence and statements of 
others. 

In the memoirs of Frémont, written by his 
wife, it is barely referred to as having been 
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the price, while inexperience is apt to make 
the cost enormous, and at the best unsatis- 


factory. W. G. BUBHNER. 
Wyoming. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your number 
for July, 1909, I find an article over the 
signature of Willard A. Clarke of Colorado 
questioning the accuracy of the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey, which may apply to the re- 
gion he is familiar with, but would be mis- 
leading in other localities. In my experi- 
ence as a practical surveyor in South Da- 
kota, Wyoming, Montana, California and Ore- 
gon, I find the maps referred to very ac- 
curate, and do not think anyone who wants 
to find water, trail or road, who knows how 
to read a map, should be subject to any 
great hardship. I have had forty years’ ex- 
perience as a surveyor and have consulted 
these maps ever since they were published. 


HENRY EB. THOMPSON. 
South Dakota. Deputy State Surveyor. 


made by General Frémont at his own ex- 
pense. 

When I commenced reading the article 
referred to, I hoped that I would find in it 
the origin of the name “Wagon Wheel Gap,” 
which has been generally connected with 
this expedition of Frémont’s. I have for 
some years endeavored to ascertain the ori- 
gin of this name, but have thus far been un 
able to find any authentic data. Two sources 
have been referred to as the origin. The 
first, that when Frémont passed the point 
to which this name is given, he found a wa- 
gon wheel. Another is that a wagon wheel 
was found there after Frémont’s expedi- 
tion had passed. It is possible that some- 


body in the Wagon Wheel Gap region, or 
elsewhere, may know the true history of the 
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origin of this name; if so, it would be inter- 
esting to have the facts published. It is 
possible that Mr. Cooper may have over- 
looked it in his narrative, and may be able 
to give some information on the subject. 
Denver. D. C. BEAMAN. 


Mr. Beaman’s letter was referred to Mr. 
C. A. Cooper of Silverton, Colo., the author 
of the article referred to by Mr. Beaman, 
and he replied as follows: 

Editor Outdoor Life:—In replying to Mr. 
D. C. Beaman’s letter of inquiry as to the 
origin of the name “Wagon Wheel Gap,” I 
can only say that the evidence now obtain- 
able seems to favor the account found in 
Frank Hall’s excellent history of Colorado, 
which says in substance that Charles Baker, 
who in 1860 had followed the Animas river 
to the present site of Silverton, Colo., head- 
ed another prospecting party in 1861 or ’62, 
which entered the San Jaun country by fol- 
lowing the Rio Grande river to its source. 
When returning late in the fall he left sev- 
eral wagons where the town of Wagon 
Wheel Gap now stands, probably fearing 
deep snow in Sangre de Cristo Pass. 

They were regarded with wonder by the 
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next company of empire builders who fol- 
lowed Baker’s Rio Grande route about 1872; 
and as Frémont’s disastrous trip was bet- 
ter known than the unsuccessful one of 
Baker, they were generally credited to Fré- 
mont. Hence the name, Wagon Wheel Gap. 


I think it is Hall who tells us of an en- 
thusiastic admirer of Frémont’s having 
shipped one of these wheels to England in 
the early seventies as an object of great 
historical interest. 


However, it is an established fact that 
Frémont never took any wagons into the 
San Luis valley. In 1853 Captain Gunnison 
went through Sangre de Cristo and Coche- 
tope Passes with eighteen wagons, but as 
he kept close to the eastern side of San Luis 
valley until opposite or north of the pres- 
ent town of Saguache, did not go near Wa- 
gon Wheel Gap. 


In that part of my article in your August 
number referring to the making of a trail 
whereby Frémont recrossed the divide, your 
compositor has substituted the word 
“mules” for “mauls.” The mules were all 
dead at that time. 


Silverton, Colo. Cc. A. COOPER. 


Goats As Trail Makers 


The brush-eating instinct of the Angora 
goat is being successfully demonstrated on 
the Lassen National Forest in California, 
where they are cutting trails for fire guards 
through the brushy areas on the slopes of 
the mountains. 

The animals, which number 3,000, have 
been divided into two bands and under the 
care of the herders are grazed within cer- 
tain well defined areas so that their work 
may be concentrated on the brush within 
those limits. The result is that they have 
practically killed nearly all the brush in the 
course either by eating it up entirely or by 
“barking” as in the case of the heavy man- 
zanita bushes. At the beginning of the ex- 
periment there was some doubt as to the 


goats’ willingness to eat the manzanita, but 
it has been found that where there is little 
else they will just as readily attack it as 
any other bushes. 

The grazing season was so late this year 
on the Lassen Forest that the goats did not 
begin operations until about the middle of 
June, but since then they have made rapid 
progress and the result promises to be a 
success from every point of view. The 
trails will first be opened and then kept free 
of sprouts by the goats, saving the govern- 
ment considerable labor in cutting them out 
by hand as has been done heretofore, while 
the brushy forage which otherwise would 
have been wasted will support 3,000 goats 
very comfortably. 


Soured on Sweets 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It is astonishing 
to see in public print such a paradox as 
“El Comancho’s” candy-box ration of maca- 
roons, chocolate-vanilla caramels, Swiss 


milk chocolates, etc. If I had been in- 
formed that this ration, which is prescribed 
for a big game hunter or a hardy mountain- 
eer, had been inadvertently substituted for 
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a débutante’s reception lunch, I would not 
have been surprised. I had firmly believed 
that all thinking people had come to the 
wise conclusion that macaroons, caramels, 
mixed chocolates and candy are veritable 
trash and acceptable to none except chil- 
dren, and a few women, and men with dis- 
eased :tomachs. 

If one must have sweets to gratify the 
taste, why not take them pure and un- 
mixed? A small quantity of sugar or honey 


may not injure a healthy stomach, but it 
is unquestionably time that a vast majority 
of those who habitually eat sweets do so not 
for beneficial effect but because they like 
the taste and are a slave to appetite. When 





How strongly mythological ideas enter 
into the life and thoughts of the far north- 
ern Indian, is well shown by the collections 
of dress and ornamental decorations worn 
by the shaman or medicine man of the Alas- 
kan tribes, displayed in the Alaskan exhibit 
at the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition. 

Robes and cloaks made from various 
skins, and woven from the bark of cedar 
and spruce trees, are highly decorated with 
tribal emblems and devices of animal and 
mythological design; grotesque headpieces 
often bear carved images of animals or 
creatures, differing entirely from any spec- 
imens found in the fauna of any land. Ivory 
taken from the walrus, or tusks contributed 
from mastodons dead countless centuries 
and deep in color, is carved and shaped into 
forms, clever in workmanship and fearful 





Interesting results have just been an- 
nounced by the Forest Service as a result 
of the campaign conducted in Southern Cali- 
fornia by Stanley E. Piper, expert of the 
Biological Survey of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, to exterminate ground squirrels 
and gophers. Extensive experiments were 
tried to determine the best means of kill- 
ing off these destructive little animals, and 
it was found that most effective results were 
obtained by using poisoned green or ripen- 
ing barley heads. The squirrels are exceed- 
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Poisoning Ground Squirrels and Gophers On National Forests 









I strike the trail with an old hunter and 
guide who insists on loading the pack with 
sweets I feel as if I could tell him to go 
home and stay with the women and help 
nurse the children. 

Those who have the disease—it is a dis- 
ordered stomach which craves confections— 
endeavor to bolster up the weakness by 
taking the army as a precedent. If the War 
Department has included macaroons, cara- 
mels, sweet chocolate or candies in the sol- 
dier’s ration, I venture to suggest that it is 
hard up for recruits and, with “candy kids” 
filling up its ranks, that the patriotism of 
the country will have to rely for its de- 
fense on a mighty weak stomach. 
BRENT ALTSHELER. 


and wonderful in design. And everything 
has its own peculiar meaning to the Indian. 
The grinning, imbecilic or fierce faces have 
each their individual capabilities, and the 
gayly-colored patterns of the ceremonial 
robe have significance extending into years 
antedating the oldest traditions of the tribes 
who use them. 

If, for the illness afflicting the sick man, 
the powers of a certain god or spirit is nec- 
essary, the clothing, masks and charm of 
this particular personage are donned by the 
shaman, and the ritualistic forms most 
pleasing to him are gone through with dig- 
nity and elaborateness of detail. Some- 
times it works; other times the sick Indian 
becomes a good Indian. It is with the sha- 


man a mistake in selection of dress and in- 
cantation. 


ingly fond of this green herbage, and eagerly 
ate the poisoned food placed along their 
runways. Tests were also made with oats, 
wheat, barley, raisins, prunes, dried apples, 
and cracked corn, but these did not prove so 
successful. 

While green barley proved most success- 
ful for poisoning ground squirrels, yet the 
difficulty of procuring a sufficient supply 
in all localities led to dried barley grain be- 
ing tried. The grain was treated with 
strychnine sulphate, saccharine, and eggs, 
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and although this combination proved very 
destructive to the squirrels, it had practi- 
cally no effect upon doves and quail. In 
fact, a deliberate attempt was made to poi- 
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son these birds at their watering places, but 
no bad effect resulted. The poisoned grain 
was also used in fields grazed over by sheep 
and produced no ill effects whatever. 


Shark Captured Without A Wound 


Mr. J. A. Ricker has sent to Outdoor Life 
a copy of a Newport Beach (Calif.) paper 
containing an interesting account of the 
— of a huge shark near that place. We 
clip: 

“An enormous basking shark was cap- 
tured by the launch ‘Winnie’ Tuesday night 
and brought into Newport Beach Wednes- 
day morning. 

“The ‘Winnie’ had a string of nets consist- 
ing of ten pieces each 300 feet long and 48 
feet deep laid out directly off this place. The 
pieces of net are fastened together, which 
practically makes a solid net 3,000 feet 
long. At some time in the night the net was 
struck by the shark, which immediately be- 
gan to roll and twist, with a result that it 
got four pieces, or 1,200 feet, of the net 
wrapped and twisted around its body. 

“The crew on the boat knew that they 
had some sort of a sea monster in the nets 
but were unable to do anything until day- 
light, when they towed the shark with the 
tangled net about it alongside the wharf. 

“The crew of the Tegetoy assisted in get- 
ting the net off the shark after a line had 
been made fast from its tail to the wharf. 
The shark still showed signs of life after 
being brought in, but soon gave up the 
ghost. The barracuda net in which it was 
entangled was a sorry-looking sight. In 
places the net was torn completely in two 


and in other places great bites were taken 
out of it. The shark had a good armload of 
the net in its mouth when brought in. 

“The shark was towed alongside the 
wharf, where its measurement could be had 
with a fair degree of accuracy. By some its 
length was given as thirty-two and by some 
as thirty-three feet. The weight of the fish 
was something that could only be guessed 
at and guesses ran from one to nine tons. 
Most of the guessers placed the weight of 
the shark at 5,000 pounds. Its mouth was 
two and one-half feet wide and when open 
was five and one-half from the top of the 
snout to the point of its lower jaw. 

“The shark did not have a mark or 
wound on it, and was killed by being 
drowned in the net. 

“At first the captors of the shark were 
going to tow it out to sea and turn it adrift 
but City Marshal Hermes asked that it be 
given to the city for an attraction for the 
visitors to this place. The captain of the 
boat consented until some one told him that 
he should get something out of the shark 
to pay for the nets it had destroyed. The 
Slavonian was quick to get into the same 
notion, and put a price of $100 on the shark. 
No one here seemed anxious to put up that 
amount of money, so the huge carcass was 
towed to Long Beach.” 


October 


- 


When October’s haze comes creeping 
O’er the fields of stubbled grain, 
And the tints of gold and crimson 
Mount the maple’s boughs again, 
Then it is the world is lonely, 
And my thoughts will always flow 
Through the haze of Life’s October 
To the lands of long ago. 


And my memory will wander 
Down the old, familiar ways 
Where the goldenrod is nodding 
Through the sleepy autumn days, 
And the milkweed’s silky tassel 
Throws again a silver stream 
Of its drifting seeds that vanish 
On the breezes of my dream. 


And I see again in fancy, 
Through the cool and dusky morn, 
All the ragged, rusty wigwams 
Of the shocked and frosty corn, 
And I almost start to whistle, 
re my recollection clears, 
To the “bob-white” that is calling 
Through the dead and vanished years. 


Oh! My heart is sad and weary, 
And I long to fall asleep 

Where these visions ne’er can taunt me 
In a slumber long and deep, 

When October’s haze comes creeping 
O’er the fields of stubbled grain, 

And the tints of gold and crimson 
Mount the maple’s boughs again. 


CARLYLE C. McINTYRE. 























Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer, 


TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 


Mrs. A. L. Gravely, Morenci, Ariz., in con- 
cluding her letter for special advice, makes 
the following comment: “I almost forgot 
to express my satisfaction at the advice you 
give some of the readers of Outdoor Life in 
regard to treating their dogs with kindness. 
It is remarkable what cruel and absurd ideas 
some people have about such things. I am 
a member of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals and have a great love 
and pity for God’s other creatures—our four- 
footed friends. Dogs, horses, and even a 
mule, all seem to appreciate our kindness. 
I hope you will continue to say a good word 
for those who cannot speak for themselves. 
I am a firm believer in the power and influ- 
ence of the press.” 


Answer.—There are a great many good 
people in this boundless world to whom the 
merest thought of having a dog about causes 
them to shudder. Probably they have never 
owned a dog, nor learned the real pleasure 
derived from such a companion. They have 
seen poor doggie stoned and kicked upon 
the streets and chased from place to place 
till finally crazed from fright; then, if the 
fugitive snapped and flashed its teeth in 
self-defense, the cry of “mad dog” was 
heard. Ultimately the miserable existence of 
doggie was terminated by aid of the police- 
man’s club or gun. That someone should 
bemoan the death of a pet in the shape of 
merely a dog (perhaps an amiable com- 
panion of its owner) seems absurd and 
ridiculous to this class of people. If there 
is any one subject in which the writer is 
profoundly interested, almost to the point of 
being a hobbyist, it’s the welfare and care 
of the dog—man’s truest, most unselfish 
friend, who deserves the respect of his mas- 
ter. He possesses in some degree of devel- 
opment the mental faculty of man himself— 
aside of speech. In various respects the dog 
is the superior of his master—he accom- 


plishes what is quite impossible for man. 
Moreover, the character of man is inevitably 
moulded by environments, and the cheerless 
monotony of life will be banished by the 
companionship of a faithful dog. 


* * 2 

M. R. T., Seattle, Wash.—I have a curly- 
coated retriever pup, one year old, that | am 
trying to make a duck dog of. He minds 
well at times and brings objects to order, 
other times he refuses and sulks. Will the 
force collar make him obedient? Another 
thing—he is mean to people coming into 
yard, snarls and fletches teeth, does not at- 
tempt to attack, but sneaks away and hides. 
What can be done? 


Answer.—The force collar will not of it- 
self make a dog obedient, but by its aid any 
dog can be subjected to implicit obedience. 
This collar will also be of great aid in get- 
ting dog over present foolish actions. Pos- 
sibly he had bad treatment—was struck 
with stick or whip, and fears a repetition 
when strangers approach. Put the force col- 
lar on him with stout cord (%-inch rope), 
have someone come in with stick in hand 
while you have firm hold of cord to prevent 
dog escaping. Have stranger flourish stick 
but not strike the dog, on the other hand 
gradually draw nearer and gently stroke 
him on back, speaking kindly meanwhile. 
The dog will readily see that no harm comes 
therefrom, and, after some repetitions, quit 
the foolishness altogether. 

= ao = 

P. O., Jonesboro, Ark.—I find that my 
puppy has some bunches of hard globules in 
his hair, which I suppose are flea eggs. 
These globules are all over the dog, mostly 
on neck and under side. The pup is about 
two months old and does not seem to thrive 
well. He scratches himself day and night 
and has torn the skin in many places till 
bleeding. 1 should be glad to have some 

















pointers on feeding this puppy. Have had 
him since four weeks old and since fed plain 
milk three times a day. Is solid food to be 
added soon? 


Answer.—Doubtless the globules men- 
tioned are nits of lice. Fleas do not breed 
on the dog but deposit their eggs in sand, 
dust, in cracks of floor of kennel, or the rug 
used to sleep on. When hatched within a 
few days the little hoppers find their way 
on the dog and at once go into business. 
Lice deposit the eggs on the hair (tiny 
white specks) and there hatch out. Puppies 
are apt to get lousy by dipping tips of ears 
in milk while lapping from a vessel, where 
it dries on and forms a good breeding place. 
Look closely for lice behind the ears and 
around the neck. “Flea Repeller’ (see ad.) 
is efficacious in ridding dogs of both fleas 
and lice, killing nits of latter as well. Fresh 
sweet milk is the best to be given a puppy 
at time of weaning, but some stale bread, 
boiled rice, oatmeal, etc., should be added 
by degrees till finally the heavier part of 
feed consists of more solid food. Six to 
eight times a day is none too often to feed 
a@ young puppy, never proffering more at a 
time than will be cleaned up nicely, so as 
not to glut. Make it a rule to feed often 
but sparingly till older, when three, later 
twice a day will suffice, the larger feed at 
night, preferably after exercise. 


as * ~ 

A. G., Hillsdale, Mich.—I have what is pur- 
ported to be a thoroughbred pointer puppy, 
four months old. She shows no signs or in- 
clination of hunting and is not very playful. 
In your opinion is it lack of hunting in- 
stinct or a peculiarity to that breed of bird 
dogs? 

Answer.—Some puppies of that age show 
ambition and seek merrily when put in the 
field in quest of game birds. As a rule, how- 
ever, hunting instinct does not develop till 
a little older—six to eight months or more. 
Taking out with older dogs who hunt well 
helps along quickest in getting a pup started 


to hunt on his own account. 
+ = + 


B. A. W., Guthrie, Okla.—I have an Eng- 
lish setter pup, six months old, who has 
what I suppose to be canker sore in the 
mouth, some small and others large, some- 
what resembling warts or proud flesh. He 
is quite playful and apparently in good 
health aside of this. Will this regulate it- 
self in time? 


Answer.—Many dogs, especially those un- 
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der one year oh, get afflicted with that sort 
of growth in mouth and on tongue. These 
warts do not disappear in time, but get lar- 
ger and more numerous till dog finally can- 
not swallow, hence dies. Some dog men re- 
sort to cutting off the fungus growths; no 
use, they will grow out bigger than ever. 
Ligating with waxed silk thread is a simple 
way of reducing them, but it is most dif- 
ficult to carry out, because a dog can 
hardly be held steady enough. E. F. Haber- 
lein, McPherson, Kans., has a special prep- 
aration for the malady, which does the 


work effectively in course of a week. 
* of = 


J. H., Portland, Ore.—In a late copy of 
Outdoor Life I saw mention of poisoning 
dogs by eating salmon. There was a very 
good description of so-called salmon-sickness 
and the remedy and I preserved the maga- 
zine to follow directions should my dog need 
treatment along that line. But how about 
dogs getting sick in just about the same 
way that never saw or ate any fresh or de- 
cayed salmon? What is to be done in such 
@ case? 

Answer.—Similar ailment may arise from 
eating anything putrefied—any kinds of 
meats—they lick up. Salmon seems to gen- 
erate the deadly poison more than any- 
thing else, but any kind of canned meats or 
fish (if left to decompose in the can) can 
do the same mischief. The remedy is the 
same as stated in former reply—milk, lard, 


salt. 
* + & 


T. G. D., Maple Hill, Ill—I have my 
pointer pup, ten months old, near about 
through the course of yard training as per 
The Amateur Trainer, and am more than 
pleased with results. As the season on 
game will not open for some time yet, wish 
to know what to do in the meantime. I got 
through the work without a hitch and pup 
performs to order splendidly. 


Answer.—The inculcated achievements 
are lasting and there is no danger of pup 
forgetting till wanted for real work on game 
when the season opens. Meantime it will 
be well to put him to simple tasks while 
out exercising, so as to keep fresh in mem- 
ory all lessons and remain under nice con- 
trol. Runs in the cool of evening should 
not be omitted, as that has a tendency to 
make muscles and feet hard and thus be 
ready for more enduring work when the 
time comes round. 
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Editor Outdoor Life: 

In one of your recent issues I read with 
much interest an article by a Mr. Norris of 
Pennsylvania, if I remember correctly, re 
garding an admirable plan of his for a spe- 
cial and excellently conceived, properly 
adapted hunting bullet for arms chambered 
for the .30 calibre, model 1903, new Spring- 
field U. S. service rifle, model 1906 ammu- 
nition. The object of the writer is to re- 
spectfully call the attention of the “cult” to 
said article, as well as to suggest to your 
readers an obligation attached to this sub- 
ject as follows: 

If all, or all who could find it at all con- 
venient, of the hunters, sportsmen, non- 
military target shooters, and those inter- 
ested in, or desirous of fulfilling a patriotic 
obligation (of the citizens of the United 
States), all of whom, perhaps, constitute 
what might be styled a third line of national 
defense, would quietly and consistently 
place their first future orders for a high 
power rifle, for an arm taking the new 
Springfield model 1906 ammunition, an im- 
mense interest and impetus would be given 
to the introduction, increased sale and final 
extended universal distribution of this cart- 
ridge and arms properly chambered for it 
throughout the entire United States. This 
result could be well accomplished, thorough- 
ly and permanently, in from ten to fifteen 
years, if all do their utmost. Thus the gen- 
eral and uniform use of this load and arms 
correctly chambered for it, by sportsmen, 
etc., throughout the entire country, as afore- 
said, in the event of a serious war, would 
be an enormous aid to supply large quanti- 
ties of competent arms and ammunition and 
of a uniform calibre for national defense in 
an emergency, as well as furnishing to the 
“cult” (“cranks”) an excellent chance to 
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familiarize themselves with the general char- 
acteristics of the cartridge adopted for na- 
tional defense. This cartridge has already 
proven itself without a superior at long 
range target shooting, and when loaded with 
a bullet similar in design to that described 
in article by Mr. Norris, above referred to, 
it will undoubtedly prove without a peer 
for large game hunting as well. 

Mr. L. R. Tippins, in his book, “Modern 
Rifle Shooting in Peace, War and Sport,” 
which book is written from an English view- 
point, urges his fellow countrymen to cease 
purchasing foreign arms of various makes 
and calibres, in favor, whenever convenient, 
of buying their National Arm, or at least an 
efficient, accurate arm correctly chambered 
to properly shoot their service cartridge, 
also stating that this procedure would cre- 
ate an increased demand for arms using the 
National ‘service cartridge; large sales 
would either lower price of the arm, or 
would, by larger quantity manufactured, de- 
crease the cost of production, and offer an 
opportunity to improve the product of the 
factory; because larger quantities of a given 
product can nearly always be produced at 
less cost than small lots. 

It has been suggested that this is one of 
the reasons the United States government 
is now permitting the sale, at a reasonable 
price, of new Springfield rifles, to the Amer- 
ican public, as well as furnishing military 
sights (models 1898 and 1901 “Krag” sights) 
to a prominent arms company manufactur- 
ing rifles properly made to correctly use 
the .30-40-220 “Krag” and model 1906 ammu- 
nition new Springfield cartridges. 

Criticisms have been made that the .30 
new Springfield model 1906 ammunition is 
better adapted to target than hunting pur- 
poses, but this doubtful claim may be per- 
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manently set aside by the adaptation of a 
bullet according to the ideas of Mr. Norris. 

It might be timely and advisable to call 
the attention of your readers and remind 
them of the following concerning the gov- 
ernment load. It may prove of considerable 
interest to those intending to purchase an 
arm chambered for the model 1906 ammuni- 
tion, which has practically superseded 
model 1903 for government use, that the 
cylindrical bearing of model 1906 bullet (150 
grains weight) is 0.330 inches, while that of 
model 1903 bullet (220 grains weight) is 
0.625 inches. If model 1906 ammunition is 
used in rifle chambered for model 1903, there 
would be a space of 0.295 inches for the 
lighter bullet to traverse before taking the 
ten-inch twist rifling. In this event, on 
good authority and deciding tests, there 
would be erosion, as well as causing “longi- 
tudinal axis” of bullet to be not constrained 
to parallelism with axis of bore on bullet 
seating itself on rifling. The writer has 
been given to understand that all rifles de- 
scribed by reputable dealers as chambered 
for model 1906 ammunition have been either 
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manufactured correctly chambered for this 
style, or have been altered in chamber from 
the model 1903 style of chamber to that of 
1906, by an expert or at factory. However, 
there may have been some rifles put on the 
market, described as taking the “new 
Springfield cartridge,” and are chambered 
for model 1903 ammunition, and should a 
dealer try to palm such an arm off on a 
prospective purchaser, with the plausible 
statement that the 220-grain bullet would 
prove superior for big game hunting, this 
claim might be denied and permanently set 
aside, purchaser insisting on obtaining the 
arm correctly chambered for model 1906 
ammunition, or the main purpose of the 
writer would be practically frustrated. Suf- 
ficient interest on part of purchasers of this 
arm might be created, by the increased pop- 
ularity such as suggested, to influence cart- 
ridge manufacturers to put on the market a 
hunting cartridge loaded with a bullet sim- 
ilar in design to the ideas of Mr. Norris as 
before mentioned. G. L. 
New Orleans, La. 


Practical Revolver Practice 
Ashley A. Haines. 


From the numerous inquiries received 
regarding the best revolvers for target prac- 
tice and the course necessary to pursue in 
order to acquire skill with same, it would 
seem that an article of some length dealing 
with this subject might prove of interest— 
not to the man who has learned all there 
is to be learned about the matter, but of 
interest to the beginner and to that class of 
shooters, of whom there are many, who 
have for years been endeavoring to master 
the art and failed, due, in my opinion, to 
their having adopted wrong methods at the 
beginning. which, to their disadvantage, 
have, unfortunately, been retained. The 
remarks that follow are not intended for 
that class first mentioned—the experts— 
but should any such be so unfortunate as 
to read this and conclude that the wrong 
information is being delivered the privilege 
of so stating is theirs; if of the right brand 
the object intended will have been attained 
and some little benefit the result for those 
for whom this is written. As another pre- 
liminary it might be in order to state that 
because I have decided to write this article 


is not proof that I consider myself the best 
qualified for the task, nor that I have ar- 
rived at that stage of the game where it is 
impossible to learn more, for such is not 
the case. From a natural fondness for the 
revolver, however, and considerable use of 
same during which many years of the worst 
shooting imaginable resulted, followed later 
by a degree of success, may enable me to 
direct the beginner from the wrong course 
to the trail leading towards the bullseye. 
If this proves true I shall be satisfied. 

The majority of readers, I believe, have 
but one conception of the revolver’s utility, 
erroneously thinking of it as being suitable 
for but one purpose, i. e., to perforating fel- 
low mortals, and that to be able to “shoot 
up a town” in the most approved style of 
the old frontier days an accomplishment 
worth. strenuously striving to attain. To 
such let me say that they will be wasting 
their time by reading this in the expecta- 
tion of gleaning knowledge of this nature 
for I write only of the revolver when used 
at the target, where one expects to not 
only pass enjoyable moments in a fascinat- 
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ing sport, but acquire as well the skill that, 
later, will enable him to kill game when the 
more burdensome rifle cannot be conven- 
iently carried. Please remember, I am not 
advocating the use of the revolver for hunt- 
ing exclusively, but as I have stated before 
there are times when it is invaluable, and 
if one possesses the necessary skill—and 
any one with moderately good eyesight 
can, with diligent practice, become at least 
a fair shot—there will be occasions when 
it may be used on game with very satisfac- 
tory results. 


In considering this subject about the first 
of the many interesting features connected 
with it none are of more importance, nor 
deserving of more careful attention, than 
selecting the arm best suited to the work it 
is to be used for. It is unnecessary to state 
that this selection will be made from some 
of the numerous models turned out by one 
of those unrivaled firms—the Colt or Smith 
& Wesson armories—universally conceded 
as manufacturing the best revolvers and 
pistols to be had anywhere. As the revolv- 
ers that correspondents have invariably had 
in mind were to be used for target practice 
and “all-around” purposes, I shall have but 
little to say of the .44 and .45 calibres, for, 
although the Colt and S. & W. companies 
make revolvers of these calibres which are 
capable of showing the greatest possible 
accuracy, yet for a general purpose re- 
volver they are unnecessarily heavy and 
powerful, and as the .38 Special calibre is 
at least equal to any other made, so far as 
accuracy is concerned, has excellent range 
and the necessary penetration, uses light 
ammunition and the revolvers also being 
light, which is a desirable feature, it would 
seem that, everything considered, no mis- 
take would be made in recommending a re- 
volver of this calibre. 


In choosing a revolver of this calibre we 
have both target and regular army models 
offered by both the Colt and S. & W. people, 
the Colt making the “Army Special,” “Ma- 
rine Corps” and “Officers’ Model Target,” 
the latter equipped with adjustable target 
sights and particularly valuable where vari- 
ous loads, requiring different sight adjust- 
ments, are used; the others having regular 
sights being more adapted to rough work 
such as is required of a belt revolver. The 


Smith & Wesson offer two models—the 1902 
and 1905—with plain or target sights. These 
models are identical, excepting the shave of 
the stock, the 1905 model having what is 
known as a “square butt” and being almost 
invariably preferred by experts to the 1902 
model. In all of these revolvers, of both 
makes, the best material is used and the 
workmanship unsurpassed. These revolvers 
are double action, but as the point of trig- 
ger engages directly with the hammer 
notch, when arm is used as a single action, 
the trigger pull can be adjusted to suit the 
individual and the long, creepy pull so no- 
ticeable and annoying in some of the dou- 
ble-action guns that preceded them is ab- 
sent, and with the exception of the shape 
of the hammer spur and the trigger (some 
believing slight changes here would be im- 
provements) they are the perfect double- 
action revolver. 


While some may have a preference for 
elaborately finished revolvers, and while 
these factories can furnish their arms with 
the most artistic engraving, gold, silver or 
nickel-plated, which, when placed on a high- 
grade arm such as these armories manufac- 
ture, produce an arm unequaled so far as 
appearance is concerned, yet for accuracy 
and practical purposes all this is of no 
value whatever, although there is, I must 
admit, a certain source of satisfaction en- 
joyed by the one so fortunate as to possess 
such an arm. An ivory or pearl handle also 
adds a rich appearance in perfect harmony 
with the engraving and plating, and if the 
pocketbook will permit the outlay the pur- 
chaser can gratify any whim in this direc- 
tion that he may happen to hold. Although 
the impression seems to prevail that one 
must have a checked stock in order to get 
a proper grip on same, yet I believe it a 
fact that fully as good results can be ob- 
tained with a perfectly smooth handle, let 
it be ivory, pearl, rubber or plain walnut. 
It is also my opinion that too much stress 
is placed on “holding” and the manner of 
gripping, but of this more further on. 

The length of the barrel that will give 
best results seems to be a matter difficult 
for many to decide. While a few use bar- 
rels as long as eight inches for target work, 
and we often hear of others who imagine 
barrels of greater length would be prefer- 
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able for extremely fine shooting, the fact 
remains that barrels of six and six and a 
half inches are generally preferred, and the 
best of shooting is being done with these 
lengths. It might prove of interest to some 
to note that in the revolver match between 
the American and French teams in 1908 the 
French used twelve-inch barrels, yet were 
beaten by the Americans using the shorter 
barrels, the score being 7,889 for the Amer- 
icans and 7,640 for the French. Those who 
may prefer the longer barrels, however, can 
now procure the Officers’ Model Colt with 
seven-and-a-half-inch barrel, while there 
are gunsmiths who can fit any length that 
may be desired to the S. & W., but as I 
have intimated, Ff believe it unnecessary to 
use longer than six to six and a half inches 
to secure the best results. Certainly these 
lengths are the most convenient for general 
use and the lengths generally chosen by 
shooters of experience. 


As to sights for these revolvers I shall 
have but little to say as this is a subject 
that has often been dwelt upon before. 
Probably as good advice as could be given, 
and in as few words, would be to advise 
adopting the target sights in case the 
shooter intends using a variety of loads in 
his revolver, as in that case it would be 
found necessary to adjust sights whenever 
the loads were changed, as it is seldom that 
loads of different power will shoot into the 
bullseye with the same sighting. If one 
has a rear sight that will not glitter, or can 
remodel one so as to obtain this desirable 
end, he will have a sight worth taking care 
of. A revolver equipped with such a sight 
is especially valuable in a belt revolver, 
which may often be used in the glare of a 
blazing sun when shooting at game, where 
the glittering, glistening rear sight is decid- 
edly out of place, though not particularly 
troublesome at target, as there one has 
plenty of time to smoke, or point it, or re- 
sort to any method that might suggest it- 
self, to prevent glitter, which is so disas- 
trous to accurate shooting. A rather coerse 
“Vv” for the rear sight notch and a front 
sight with, or without, bead that when aim- 
ing does not appear to quite fill the “V” to 
me seems to be about the most desirable 
sights to recommend. In target shooting 
at the black bullseye on the white back- 
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ground it will usually be found best to 
blacken the front sight, but for game shoot- 
ing one may consider himself fortunate to 
possess a front sight, the tip of which can 
be seen distinctly against the object it is 
desired to hit, and here the Sheard is to be 
strongly recommended. The Lyman gold or 
copper bead sights are also excellent. If 
one intends using the revolver for belt pur- 
poses, or always with the same load, then 
it would prove satisfactory to the majority, 
probably, to choose a revolver with the 
plain sights, but I would prefer the front 
one remodeled, as I have often suggested 
in past issues. 

The trigger pull is an important point 
often overlooked by the beginner for suc- 
cess in revolver shooting depends much on 
a smooth, soft pull. It need not necessarily 
be extremely light—a four-pound pull is not 
far from right and less than three is not 
advisable—but whatever the pull may be it 
should be free from that rough, “catchy” 
feeling common in some revolvers—particu- 
larly in those made some years ago, but 
not so often found in revolvers of today 
and which all appreciate. If, however, one 
should be so unfortunate as to have a 
weapon with a hard, rough or uneven pull, 
he had better waste no time in practicing 
with such an arm, but have the pull reduced 
by a gunsmith or some one competent to do 
the work properly. 

Before proceeding further it might be 
well to state that should the shooter not 
feel competent to sight a revolver properly, 
or adjust the trigger to the desired pull, it 
would be best then, provided no one was 
near who was competent to entrust this im- 
portant matter with, to order a revelver 
from the factory, stipulating that it be 
given the proper pull there and accurately 
sighted for twenty yards. 


Now comes the most difficult task—the 
proper instructing of the beginner in re- 
volver shooting. All kinds of advice is 
given here by different authorities. The 
brand that may be delivered now may be 
entirely different than any heretofore of- 
fered, but as it’s the best in stock it may 
answer. To begin with we will suppose 
that the party about to face the target has 
handled his revolver enough to have be- 
come familiar with it in every way but the 
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actual shooting of same. By being familiar 
with it in “every way but the shooting” I 
mean that he is supposed to have mastered 
the art of readily cocking and lowering the 
hammer without endangering the life of 
every living thing within range of the 
weapon; also that he has become so famil- 
iar with the arm that when he grasps same 
by the stock and raises it toward the target 
no loosening or shifting of the handle with- 
in the hand in order to secure a better or 
different hold is necessary. Nor that he 
will ever be found lowering the hand after 
once having sighted on the target in order 
to get a new breath due to having held too 
long on the target without shooting. All 
this should be avoided from the very begin- 
ning. One should handle the weapon and 
practice manipulating same while empty 
until the possibility of an accident occur- 
ring when handling when loaded was re- 
duced to the minimum. To see the careless 
and clumsy method of handling of firearms 
by some who have used same more or less 
(less, usually) all their lives, easily explains 
many of the accidents occurring so fre- 
quently. It is no sleight-of-hand performance 
to readily handle any firearm of proper con- 
struction and manipulate same with light- 
ning rapidity, and anyone who will make 
the effort can easily master the art, but 
when once acquired there are few who will 
make any unnecessary exhibition of their 
proficiency. 


A few lines here as to the proper method 
of handling the two revolvers that are be- 
ing considered might be in order, especially 
as this is for the benefit of the beginner. 
Users of the single-action Colt revolver 
recognize but one proper method of cocking 
that weapon readily and quickly, and that is 
by dropping the thumb around the hammer 
letting the weight of the revolver as same 
is thrown down on the target assist in the 
cocking, the middle finger being the pivot 
on which the arm turns while being manipu- 
lated. When the trigger is pulled, the re- 
coil following the explosion causes the bar- 
rel to fly upward, the hammer, as a conse- 
quence, being thrown back nearer the 
thumb, which again drops mechanically 
around the spur of the hammer, which is 
held back while the revolver is again 
thrown down on the target for another shot. 
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This is the correct manner of manipulating 
readily this arm, which, I believe, can be 
fired more rapidly than it can be snapped 
when empty, as the recoil aids materially 
in the process. This method, while perfect- 
ly correct for the 8. A. Colt, cannot be suc- 
cessfuly applied to the D. A. revolvers we 
are considering, for to operate these prop- 
erly the hammer must be cocked with the 
end of the thumb. To do this readily grasp 
the revolver high on the stock letting the 
thumb lay against the thumb-latch. Now, 
without any movement of the wrist, Jet the 
end of thumb move from the thumb-latch to 
the hammer-spur. In the effort that fol- 
lows to cock the arm the hand opens 
slightly, but does not perceptibly relax the 
hold on the handle, while the muzzle swings 
several inches to the right, but as the ham- 
mer reaches full-cock the muzzle swings to 
the left, and naturally onto the target, the 
thumb dropping again onto the thumb-latch 
at side of frame, where it assists materi- 
ally in steadying the revolver and in easy 
reach of the hammer for succeeding shots, 
which, when one becomes accustomed to 
these arms, may be fired readily, rapidly 
and accurately using as a single-action arm. 
In one’s first efforts to learn to cock one 
of these revolvers he should not make the 
mistake, as some do, of trying to move the 
muzzle of revolver to the right. The effort 
to cock the arm does this naturally and 
without any conscious effort on the shoot- 
er’s part. It may take considerable practice 
for some to acquire this properly, but when 
once rightly learned it will not be forgot- 
ten. 


In aiming nearly all are agreed that it is 
best to hold at the bottom of the bullseye, 
most shooters, I believe, preferring to see 
the whole of the bead, of a bead sight, in 
the notch of the rear sight or, in case of 
the ordinary front sight, about the same 
amount of the tip of same. I may have the 
wrong idea, but it seems more natural for 
me to pull a little finer and use about one- 
half as much front sight as mentioned, 
holding, however, at the bottom of the 
bullseye. Whatever way seems best to 
the beginner is the one to adopt and then 
not change. One should, from the first, 
avoid holding too long on target before pull- 
ing the trigger, being careful, however, not 
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to jerk or flinch when pulling same, for the 
bullet is apt to strike anywhere from inches 
to feet, or yards, from the bullseye, de- 
pending on the amount of flinch that ac- 
companies the pull. Of this flinching habit 
more later. 

Never under any circumstances hold re- 
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volver in both hands when shooting. The 
revolver is a one-hand arm and should al- 
ways be used as such. It should always be 
held in one hand, arm fully extended and 
no special effort made to hold tightly to 
prevent recoii when discharged. Many 
make mistakes here. 


(To be Continued.) 


The .32-40 as An “All-Around” Gun 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have noticed 
several articles and inquiries in the past 
few numbers of Outdoor Life in regard to 
the .32-40 high power rifle. I think I had 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Company 
make me the first .32-40 nickel steel barrel, 
or about the first that they ever built. This 
was about thirteen years ago, as near as | 
can remember. 

There was no .32-40 high velocity ammu- 
nition made at that time and some of the 
cartridge companies said that a 16” twist 
would not handle high velocity ammunition. 
I satisfied myself that it would, and it 
seems to have “panned out” all right, and 
today I believe it’s the best “all around” car- 
tridge made. 

The Winchester Model ’94 rifle or car- 
bine, equipped with Lyman sights and the 
different .32-40 loads, are a combination for 
an all around purpose outfit that hasn’t an 
equal. The accuracy of the Winchester car- 
bine at 1,000 and 1,200 yards is surprising 
and with the U. M. C. high velocity loads 
develops power enough for most large game. 

The U. M. C. 2,050-foot velocity load, 
the Winchester 1,700-foot velocity load and 


King’s Semi-Smokeless 1,400-foot velocity 
load, this arm seems to handle to perfec- 
tion for practical purposes. The low-pres- 
sure shells anybody can reload, but with 
high power ammunition believe it to be 
dangerous for the average person to monkey 
with. 

In regard to “heart shots” on game; a 
little stunt I saw Captain Bartlett do will 
illustrate the effect of a high velocity shot 
through the heart of an animal when filled 
with blood, almost perfectly. He filled a quart 
can full of water and put in the friction- 
tight cover. The can was thrown in the air 
and he put a .30-30 through it. Not a drop 
of water was seen to fall; the centrifugal 
force of the high velocity bullet vaporized 
the whole quart of water and tore the tin 
can all to pieces. I have an idea a high 
velocity shot through the heart of an animal 
when filled with blood would have about the 
same effect. I believe this will explain 
why some animals will travel a long dis- 
tance and others fall in their tracks when 
shot through the heart. 


Utah. H. P. PETTIT. 


Three-Barrel Guns 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I note in June is- 
sue, page 614, that M. Godfrey, Bakersfield, 
Calif., is interested in the three-barrel gun 
and wants informaticn. Now, I presume 
that it is the three-barrel manufactured at 
Moundsville, W. Va., that the gentleman 
refers to, and as I live within fifteen miles 
by rail of the factory and am acquainted 
with the manager, also have one of the guns 
in my possession at present and have used 
it very frequently in the past three years, 
I feel competent in giving some advice. 

The gun above spoken of weighs 7 pounds 
14 ounces; 28-inch barrels; 6-blade Damas- 


cus shot barrels and special smokeless stee! 
rifle barrel, which is really the rib of the 
shot barrels, and so neatly put together 
that many men look it all over and don’t 
find the rifle. The bore of this rifle is .32-40 
and has 1 turn in 16” and as for accuracy 
at the target it is all right, compared with 
Marlin .30-50, up to 200 yards, using 17 grains 
Lightning and 160-grain bullet. Over that, 
with the charge mentioned, the Marlin had 
a decided advantage, but had we used the 
regulation charge of 24 grains Lightning I 
have every reason to believe that honors 
would have been even. 
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The breech mechanism is all one could 
desire, perfectly solid and trustworthy, and 
after three years of use snaps up tight as 
new. The general outline of the gun is very 
pleasing to the eye; the balance is just right 
and in a brushy or timbered country it is a 
game getter with a vengeance. 

The company build these guns to your 
order, and personally I would have them 
built to weigh 9 or 10 pounds or more; but 
the cry for a light gun is taking consider- 
able durability from them at present. 

I have used this gun on squirrel, grouse, 
rabbits—in fact all small game in Ohio, with 







Editor Outdoor Life:—The photograph of 
Mr. N. W. Frost’s “record bear-gun” in the 
May issue, in the shape of a S. & W. .22 
caliber revolver, coming amid all the recent 
information, is enough to make the most 
veteran gun-crank pause to reflect that af- 
ter all results in the hunting field depend 
chiefly upon where your bullet hits the 
game you are after. 

If memory serves me correctly, Mr. 
Frost’s killing a bear with one shot from a 
“22” is not entirely unique. Some years 
ago there was printed in one of the sport- 
ing magazines (I have always thought it 
was Outdoor Life) a picture of a bear which 
was killed in the Northwest with one “.22 
short.” As I remember the account, a dog 
treed the bear and his master killed it with 
a single shot, the tiny bullet entering the 
eye and lodging in the brain. For that mat- 
ter, some time ago a young man was killed 
in Binghamton, N. Y., by no more formid- 
able projectile than a single BB shot from 
a small boy’s airgun, the pellet reaching the 
brain in the same way as in the case of 
the mentioned bears. I have an acquaint- 
tance, a missionary in Africa, who has a lot 
of good “sporting blood” in him and who 
spied an elephant in the jungle, borrowed a 
trader’s ancient .45-70 Winchester and fired 
one shot, and “Old Two Tails” promptly 
dropped dead where he stood. The joyful 
hunter immediately bought the arm as a 
treasured souvenir, only to discover that it 
was so abominably rusty and pitted that no 
one could tell within three feet of where the 
bullet world hit! Fortunately for him his 
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It All Depends on Where You Hit ’Em 


splendid results, and also was with it on 
two successful trips to the Allegheneys in 
quest of deer and bear. 

The only fault that I find with it is the 
shot barrels have not the penetration that 
I like for squirrel, yet I am satisfied they 
are about the average in that line, and to 
explain more fully, I will tell of the gun 
that I use, which is a Davenport single gun, 
weight 8% pounds, 34-inch full choke, and 
with a full charge a squirrel has no show 
whatever up to and including 65 yards. 
Ohio. Cc. W. BONAR. 


single shot chanced to reach one of the ex- 
ceedingly few and small vulnerable spots 
in the tusker’s anatomy. 

On the other hand, what commonly-sup- 
posed fatal effects sometimes fail to follow 
the deadliest charges! I know a man in 
Brooklyn who was accidentally shot en- 
tirely through the body (upper right chest 
immediately below the collar-bone) with a 
shotgun, the entire load passing through, 
and who today is as good as ever—and as 
incurable a gunner still! The expert shot, 
Captain Bogardus, was similarly shot en- 
tirely through the right thigh in 1872 with- 
out disastrous consequences. Not long ago 
a young man in Topeka attempted suicide 
by shooting himself through the head with 
a revolver, the bullet passing directly 
through from side to side and eventually 
made a perfect recovery. As most readers 
know, Colonel Mills, Superintendent of the 
West Point Military Academy, was shot 
through the head in the attack on Santiago 
by a Spanish Mauser bullet and left for dead 
on the field, but he is very much alive to- 
day. I know a physician who has a unique 
souvenir in the shape of six perfectly flat 
.22 caliber bullets which he removed from 
the head of a negro who tried to kill him- 
self with a cheap revolver, and every bul- 
let simply flattened itself against his skull! 
And Mr. Walter Winans in his new book on 
“The Sporting Rifle” tells an amusing story 
of a friend who shot an exceptionally fine 
roebuck and hastened in triumph to tie a 
label with his name on it to the deer’s ant- 
lers—when the buck sprang up and disap- 
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peared at full speed, “tag” and all! (An 
accurate account of what the hunter then 
thought, said and did would be interesting 
reading, would it not?). 

In the current number of the National 
Guard Magazine Lieutenant-Colonel R. K. 
Evans says that absolutely the best battle 
shooting on record is that of the Boers at 
the battle of Colenso, when they fired 600 
shots for every Englishman put out of ac- 
tion. As a contrast he also gives the worst 
shooting on record, the occasion when, in 
January, 1907, a detachment of Moroccan 
troops attacked the bandit Raisuli and six- 
ty-five men in an entrenched position. The 
Moroccan soldiers fired 80,000 rifle car- 
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tridges, 800 Maxim projectiles and 120 can- 
non shells—and never hit one man! Heav- 
ens, what shooting! They must be great 
shots over in Morocco! 

And so it all comes down to this, that 
when the shot is fired it is a whole lot 
“more to the point” where the bullet hits 
than how many grains it weighed or what 
kind of a gun it came out of! There is no 
better shooting advice than that which old 
Mr. Dyche gave to his son, the famous nat- 
uralist today, when he said: “Be sure that 
you see that both sights are on the gun be- 
fore you pull the trigger!” 

Wisconsin. L’ENCUBRADO. 


Foreign and American-made Arms 


Frequently we see statements made by 
writers in the various magazines, criticizing 
every make, model and caliber of American 
made rifle, at the same time presenting in 
unmistakable language the vast superiority 
of everything foreign that happens to carry 
a foreign proof-mark with an unpronounce- 
able name stamped on its barrel. The points 
at which the American arms are usually at- 
tacked by the writers referred to are the 
weak locking devices with which, it is 
claimed, all American rifle actions are pro- 
vided; absolute unreliability of the mechan- 
isms, inferior material, machine-made, and 
from some of the statements, we understand 
said machines are operated by incompetent 
workmen, the result being inaccurate and, 
to the shooters into whose hands these arms 
may eventually fall, positively dangerous 
and unreliable under any and all conditions. 
In striking contrast, the enthusiastic “boost- 
er” of foreign made rifles (whose enthusi- 
asm it may not be erroneous to surmise, 
has, possibly, been increased by special fa- 
vors from certain sources) never fails to 
present in glowing terms the superior fea- 
tures of the foreign made arm—the much 
stronger and therefore better locking de- 
vice; the absolute reliability of the arm in 
use; the better material used and superi- 
ority of the hand-made article; the great ad- 
vantages derived from the clip-fed magazine 
and accessibility of parts; superior in point 
of accuracy, better balance, more symmet- 
rical in form—in fact, superior from every 
quarter. 


Before proceeding further I desire to 
state most emphatically that none of the 
remarks preceding or following refer to any- 
thing that may have been written by that 
master writer, Lieutenant Whelen, and a 
few others. So far as I can remember the 
chief points in which Lieutenant Whelen 
has criticized American arms has been in 
those rifles bored a few thousandths larger 
than the bullets they were designed to shoot 
and the one mistake made using in one cer- 
tain model more powerful cartridges than 
this particular model was originally de- 
signed for. 

That many of the foreign made rifles 
may, and undoubtedly do have many desir- 
able features, I am perfectly willing to con- 
cede, but I am not ready to acknowledge 
the superiority of any foreign made rifle in 
the essentials that enter into a reliable arm 
over the best of our American models. 

That some of our American arms can 
and should be improved seems certain, but 
it doesn’t seem proper to condemn all for 
the shortcomings of a few. That better 
designed actions can and will undoubtedly 
be produced and offered to the American 
riflemen is certain and any honest effort 
put forth to attain, and that speedily, this 
most desirable object, will receive the sup- 
port of every admirer of a reliable, accu- 
rate and well-made rifle. 

Just what the special features that will 
be embodied in this arm are apt to be can 
be no more than conjectured at present, but 
some of the strong points that might be 
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well for the inventor to consider would be 
the following: 

A clip-fed (and, if possible), swing-out 
box-magazine lever-action rifle, solid breech 
and solid top, with side ejection. A breech 
mechanism as strong as that of the 1886 
Model Winchester. The new arm to be 
made for headless shells which will permit 
of a smaller and better-shaped receiver than 
can be used for rimmed cartridges. Firing 
pin to be positively withdrawn and held 
back until action is closed and fully locked 
—spring to retract or to in any way accom- 
plish this necessary act positively not to 
be used. Spiral springs only to be used in 
this arm. Arm so constructed that no in- 
jury could result from continued snapping 
on an empty chamber. An extractor twice 
as wide as the average extractor now used 
in lever-action rifles and pivoted at a point 
to cause grip of extractor to tighten on rim 
of shell as force was increased to extract 
same. The arm to be hammerless, with 
shotgun safety, and so arranged that ham- 
mer could be lowered without snapping 
when desired. Few parts, and each strong, 
and arm throughout made from best ma- 
terial. The less springs the better. There 
are other points that might be considered 
but as the ones noted are the most import- 
ant the others are not necessarily men- 
tioned. In making an arm as the one sug- 
gested it would be necessary, the receiver 
being solid at the breech, for the receiver 
to be longer than in other lever-action arms 
but if constructed as I believe it could be 
this would increase the total length of 
the gun but little. To those who believe 
the method used in ijocking the bolt-action 
rifle is correct, but who otherwise prefer 
the lever action, I would say that I believe 
a rifle with bolt rotated and operated by a 
lever could be made having all the advan- 
tages claimed for the bolt and lever-action 
rifles incorporated into one gun with none 
of the disadvantages of either. Of this, 
more later. 

If a strictly bolt-action rifle of American 
make was placed on the market and this 
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rifle made as neat as a bolt action could be 
made, and not “breech-heavy” and ‘clubby” 
in design, there is nothing more certain 
than that it would meet with a ready sale 
and especially would it be welcomed by 
hunters in the military service who, from 
long use, have become attached to this type 
of arm. 

While I grant our American manufac- 
turers the privilege of conducting their af- 
fairs as to them seems best and to continue 
to make the older types of arms or to offer 
us newer and in some respects more desir- 
able ones, still I believe they would meet 
an existing demand by placing on the 
market soon a new line of rifles, box- 
magazine, lever, bolt, trombone and auto- 
matic—(three different sizes of receivers 
used)—one to use the high-power military 
cartridges, which would have the largest 
receivers; the second to use cartridges like 
the Remington automatic cartridges, this 
would have a smaller receiver; the third 
would use smaller cartridges and have 2 
frame proportioned to the size of cartridges 
used, which is absolutely necessary in or- 
der to have a_ properly-proportioned arm. 
The day has nearly passed when manufac- 
turers can take a receiver originally de- 
signed for some large black-powder car- 
tridge, and, although it may represent the 
most reliable action made, attach a very 
short and light-weight barrel to it—and ex- 
pect the discriminating rifleman to purchase 
it as a strictly “featherweight” model for 
no properly proportioned “featherweight” 
can be made in this way. The receiver is 
the foundation on which a rifle is built, and 
if this is not proportioned to the rest of 
the parts that, when assembled, constitue 
the complete arm, the result is anything but 
a symmetrical weapon. But let it be under- 
stood once and for all time that I am not 
accusing the best of our American makers 
of turning out unreliable arms, for the right 
man, by selecting the best, can procure 
arms that will, in his hands, prove reliable 
under all circumstances. , 

ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


How to Refinish Rifle Stocks 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As someone who 
read Lieutenant Whelen’s most interesting 


articles, “Wanted—Better American Hunt- 
ing Rifles,” may desire to take advantage 
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of the closed season to refinish the stocks of 
his favorite rifle, I will describe the process 
I used with great success upon the stocks 
of three rifles and a shotgun at a cost for 
materials of about 15 cents: 

With a sharp knife carefully scrape off 
the bulk of the hard shellac factory finish, 
following grain in so doing; then sandpaper 
the stocks perfectly smooth with very fine 
sandpaper, also following grain. 

If stocks are grease-soaked, remove as 
much of the grease as possible with dena- 
tured alcohol, as later, when the linseed oil 
is applied, it is likely to cause the grease 
to spread and darken the stocks, and it 
also makes them harder to polish. It will 
also be necessary to use alcohol on checked 
parts to remove the old finish. 

When stocks are perfectly dry and 
smooth rub well into the grain a walnut 
filler, applying same with a soft rag, re 
moving surplus with a clean rag and rub- 
bing smooth with hand. Allow about 24 
hours to harden. 

To make filler take a piece of putty 
about the size of a marble, about half its 
bulk of burnt umber and somewhat less of 
red sienna and mix to a smooth, thin paste 
with a little boiled oil. The proportions 
can only be determined by experiment. Test 
on a smooth, clean wood surface, and if too 


dull and lifeless add more red sienna; if too 
red, more burnt umber. 

After filler has hardened apply boiled lin- 
seed oil (or raw linseed oil to which has 
been added a very little japan-drier) with a 
soft rag, rubbing stocks, meanwhile, often 
and well with palm of hand. When stocks 
have absorbed about all of the oil that they 
will—which will be only a few spoonfuls— 
and it begins to dry thickly on the surface, 
smooth, by vigorously rubbing with a small, 
soft rag moistened with gun oil; and when 
partially dry again apply a thin film of the 
linseed oil with hand. The final polish is 
given by frequent light rubbings with the 
palm of hand, (rubbing one way only, and 
with grain of wood). It takes several weeks 
for surface to thoroughly harden. 

This finish is so superior to the “hard- 
shell” factory finish for hunting rifles that 
I recommend that it be applied to even a 
new rifle—in fact, the best results are thus 
obtained. Its advantages are that it is 
cheap—the principal cost being a little la- 
bor at odd moments. The wood is water- 
proofed, and any subsequent minor scratches 
can easily be obliterated by rubbing them 
with a little oil; and instead of deteriorat- 
ing, the polish grows richer with age. 

Maine. E. R. CLARK. 


Differs from Mr. Thomas 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have always 
taken a great interest in Mr. Thomas’ articles 
but he makes a statement in your June is- 
sue which I cannot reconcile with my ex- 
perience. Of course, I realize that it is 
much more likely that he is right about it 
than I am, but if he should be wrong, I am 
sure he will be glad to find it out. 

He says in the fine print on page 395: 
“Such a gun would shoot just as hard as if C 
were a solid part of D, as C is moved by 
the energy that otherwise would be exerted 
at B and in no way whatever affect the 
amount of energy exerted on A.” 

This, of course, amounts to saying that 
a given bullet, loaded into a given rifle bar- 
rel with a given powder charge, will shoot 
just as “hard,” regardless of whether there 
is a ten-pound rifle or a five-pound rifle or 
no rifle at all (which is what an open 


breech amounts to) behind the powder 
charge. Now if this is true the reverse 
must also be true, namely, that a given 
rifle, with a given barrel and a given powder 
charge, will shoot (kick) just as “hard” re- 
gardless of whether there is a 500-grain bul- 
let, or a 100-grain bullet, or no bullet at all 
in front of the powder charge. Those of us 
who have experimented with different 
weights of bullets know that this is not 
the case. 

My idea of this matter of recoil, freed 
from scientific terms, is simply this: When 
the gases in the powder are released, they 
try to get out in one direction just as hard 
as they do in another; the action and reac- 
tion are equal and in opposite directions. 
But the moment the gases succeed in forc- 
ing an exit in some one direction, provid- 
ing the opening is big enough, practically all 
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of the gases rush out through that opening, 
so that the pressure exerted on any part of 
the gun by the explosion of a cartridge in 
it is never greater than is necessary to force 
an exit through the easiest way. Of course, 
in any rightly constructed gun, loaded with 
proper ammunition, the easiest way is by 
forcing the bullet through the barrel. Prac- 
tical experience seems to support this the- 
ory, for whenever driving the bullet through 
the barrel is not the easiest way out, as for 
example when several bullets get jammed in 
the barrel, the powder gases either blow the 
breech-block out or burst the barrel, ac- 
cording to which is the weakest. Now in 
the ordinary gun, the breech-block or what- 
ever mechanism is used to close the breech, 
in so far as its position in relation to the 
rest of the gun is concerned, is not dis- 
turbed by the explosion of the cartridge but 
the bullet is driven out of the barrel. If, 
however, the difficulty of driving out the 
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bullet is increased until it exceeds the dif- 
ficulty of driving out the breech-block, the 
bullet remains in the barrel and the gases 
get out by way of the breech-block. Now. 
if instead of increasing the difficulty of re- 
moving the bullet until it is greater than 
the difficulty of removing the breech-block, 
you lessen the ditticulty of removing the 
breech-block until it is less than that of re- 
moving an ordinary, properly-fitted bullet, 
would not the bullet be left undisturbed in 
the barrel while the gases rushed out 
through the breech and if it were just as 
easy for the gases to get out through the 
breech as through the barrel (as in Mr. 
Thomas’ diagram) would not only half as 
much power be exerted on the bullet as if 
the breech were closed? If I am wrong in 
this, I will be very much obliged to Mr. 
Thomas or to anyone else who will kindly 
straighten me out. G. E. P. 
Ohio. 


The .25-20 Winchester 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I wish we might 
have more light on comparative accuracy 
of different cartridges and rifles instead of 
so much on high-power rifles, both large and 
small bore, which so few of us have little 
chance to use. 

I have used a .25-20 Winchester, ’92 
model, for several years, and find it very 
suitable for all kinds of small game shoot- 
ing, using the factory load for squirrels, as 
it does not tear so much, and for wood- 
chucks and foxes Ideal bullet No. 257231— 
88-grain. This bullet has a large, flat point 
and, with 19 or 20 grains FFG King’s Semi- 
Smokeless powder back of it is certainly a 
killer and is easy to load. To get 20 grains 
in the shell one must tap the shell well and 
leave the bullet out as far as possible, and 
yet not far enough to clog the action of the 
rifle, and use no crimp. Ideal adjustable 
‘tool is the one to use. 

The main advantage of the .25-20 over 


the .32-20 is that it will not tear small game 
when using factory cartridge and with 
above load is, I think, equal to the .32-20 
factory load. 

If the .32-20 is the best, though, I am 
willing to be convinced, as the best is what 
we all want. These are two fine cartridges 
for use in a settled country, and I would 
like to hear more from those who have 
time and facilities for testing. Accuracy is 
the main thing, and the one which will 
make the smallest group at 200 yards is the 
one I want. 

My rifle has 24-inch round barrel, half- 
magazine, take-down, sighted with Lyman 
No. 1 rear and No. 5 front sights. This 
makes a very pretty rifle, well balanced, 
and weighs about 7 pounds. By getting an 
extra barrel one could have both .25-20 and 
.32-20 with a take-down, if there is enough 
difference in the two to pay. B. W. V. 

New York. 


The 1909 Colorado Handicap 


World’s record scores, perfect weather 
and a general good time marked the 1909 
Colorado Handicap Shoot at the Fred Stone 


Gun Club Range, Denver, Sept. 1-2-3. Many 
of the old-timers were missed, and it is 
true there was not the usually large attend- 
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ance of former years; but what was lack- 
ing in numbers was more than made up in 
general efficiency in handling the shoot 
and in the excellent scores. 

As in former years, A. E. McKenzie man- 
aged the shoot, and not a word of adverse 
criticism was heard regarding his work. 
All the events were run off with smooth- 
ness and promptitude, the good work of our 
old friend, Fred C. Whitney, at the cashier’s 
window, being a feature. 

On the first day C. B. Adams led the pro- 
fessional class with a score of 197 out of 
200, while F. EB. Foltz made an unfinished 
run of 200. Fred Bills, the Chicago profes- 
sional, led in the second day’s shooting, 
with a score of 195 out of 200. W. Cobb 
and W. Wetlef, amateurs, were second, 
each with 194. The scoring was not as high 
as the day before, when Frank Foltz of To- 
ledo led with an unfinished run of 200. 

Foltz came close to approaching the rec- 
ord of 342, made by O. N. Ford of Central 
City, Iowa, at the St. Louis shoot last year. 
The Toledo man missed his three hundred 
and first bird. The strain evidently told 
on the Toledoan, for he made nine misses 
in his fourth hundred, but his record is 
very likely to be the best made during the 
year by an amateur, or by a professional, 
for it is one of the most remarkable ever 
made in competition. 

Two new world’s records were made the 
closing day of the shoot. The new records 
made were a squad of five score of 490x500, 
and the double squad score of 979x1,000. 


Following are the scores by squad No. 2, 
which made a new world’s record in tourn- 
ament: 

Fred Elliott, 20, 20, 20, 20, 20; total, 100. 

O. N. Ford, 19, 20, 19, 20, 19; total, 97. 

F. E. Foltz, 20, 20, 19, 20, 19; total, 98. 

John Garrett, 20, 19, 19, 19, 19; total, 96. 

W. Headerson, 20, 19, 20, 20, 20; total, 99. 

Total squad score, 490x500. 

Squad No. 1, which joined with squad No. 
2 in making a new world’s record for 1,000 
shots, a joint total of 979, scored as fol- 
lows: 

Fred Bills, 20, 20, 20, 19, 20; total, 99. 

J. Hughes, 20, 19, 20, 19, 19; total, 97. 

Ed O’Brien, 20, 19, 20, 20, 20; total, 99. 

Pat Adams, 18, 20, 20, 20, 19; total, 97. 

H. Dixon, 19, 19, 20, 20, 19; total, 97. 

Total squad score, 489x500. 


The scores in condensed form follow: 


Cc. B. Adams... 
Ed O’Brien .... 
Fred Bills .... 
W. D. Stannard 
Jim Hughes ... 
Max Hensley .. 
Harry Bozard.. 
Geo. Maxwell.. 
O. Searles 

J. Garrett .... 
H. Vietmeyer . 
F. B. Foltz .... 
Fred Eliett ... 
W. Henderson. 
G. Dearin 

O. M. Ford .... 
Fred King .... 
W. Wetlef .... 


. ©& Williams 
Cc Cc. Collins .. 
Geo. Seivers .. 
E. L. Browner. 
W. R. Thomas. 
Cc. B. Baton. 
R. Musenheimer 
W. Masterman. 
Joe Roher .... 


Sid Baird 
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. Floyd 
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The Associated Press wires of August 
17th flashed the news from Camp Perry, 
O., of Lieut. Townsend Whelen’s winning 
of the Adjutant Generals’ $500 cup, with a 
score of 99 out of a possible 100. In the 
Peters’ Trophy match there were 307 con- 
testants. Private J. E. Burns of the Sixth 
Massachusetts and Lieut. C. M. Gale of Il- 
linois, each made a perfect score, For third 
place Lieut. Townsend Whelen and Midship 
man A. D. Denny of the navy team tied at 
99. A review of this shoot appears else- 
where in this department. 

The scores of the leading contestants 
(the first 20) in each of the above two 
matches, are given below: 


Adjutant General’s Cup Match. 
Whelen, 29th USI 99 Casey, 2d Penn... 97 
Mier, 3d Mich.... 96 Farnham, U.S.M.C. 95 
Saunders, U.S.N.A. 95 Allen, U. 8S. Inf.... 95 
Rhodes, U.S.M.C.. 94 Bradley, U.S.N.A.. 94 
Topman,13th U.S.1. 93 King, 3d Mo. .... 93 
Smith, U.S.M.C.. 93 Worsham, U.S.M.C. 93 
Romeyn, 2a U. S.C. 92 Reese, 15th U.S.In 92 
Brereton, U. S. , # 92 Coyle, U. r M. C.. 92 
Simon, 6th Ohio. . 92 Hessian, J. W.. 92 
Hingle, U. S. M. C. 92 Eller, U. 8S. M. c.. 92 


Still Another 


Editor Outdoor Life: In reading the an- 
swer to Mrs. W. A. Williams’ query con- 
cerning the application of target sights to 
Colt new navy revolver, it occurred to me 
that my experience with sights might be of 
some benefit to experimenters. Having had 
the trouble that all revolver shooters have 
with the sharp, thin foresight that is found 
on most regular models of revolvers and 
being unable, in most cases, to remove this 
sight from the barrel, I have tried different 
schemes to make a front sight that could be 
used for target work, and have had the best 
results from the following method: 

After deciding about how large a pinhead 
is wanted, go to a bicycle shop and select a 
few bearing balls about the desired size (as 
I like a large front sight I use 3-32 inch); 
then with a drill of proper size drill a hole 
in the front sight close up to the highest 
point; should this hole break out a little at 
the top no harm is done as most of these 
guns shoot a little high, and the ball pro- 
jecting a little may help the elevation; if 
the drill is of the same size as the ball it 
may help some if the hole is slightly coun- 
tersunk a little on both sides to aid in hold- 
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Lieutenant Whelen Wins The Adjutant Generals’ Cup 






Peters Trophy Match. 


*Gale, Illinois ...100 *Burns, 6th Mass.100 
*Whelen, U.S. In. 99 +Denney, U. S. N.. 99 


+Burroughs,U.S.In 99 Robinson, U.S.M.C. 98 
tLindsay, 15th USC 98 tMcDougal, wed 98 
tYounkers, 1 Colo 98 tDixon, U. §S. 98 
rome? U. Ss. N. 98 tCox, U. 8. int. 98 
Stewart, U. S. N. 98 tCaughey, oa Ohio 98 
tSmith, lstColoCav 98 tHagen, U. S. M.C. 98 
Williams, U. 8S. N. 97 Meyer, Illinois .. 97 
Allen, U. 8S. Inf... 97 Czegka, U.S.M.C.. 97 


*Tie for ist place. 
tTie for 7th place. 


The riflemen of this country will with 
unanimous acclaim, receive with joy the 
news of Lieutenant Whelen’s victory in 
both the Adjutant Generals’ Cup Match 
and the Peters’ Trophy Match (for we 
consider his win of even third place in so 
important a race as the latter, a victory) 
Lieutenant Whelen is not only a finished 
marksman, but he is a great authority op 
the use of firearms in this country and a 
thorough sportsman. Our hats are off to 
you, Lieutenant Whelen!—and we know 
our readers (who have read your articles 
in our Arms ana Ammunition department), 
are all bowing. 


*Tie for 3rd place. 


Revolver Sight 


ing the solder. Now have a jeweler “soft- 
solder” the ball in place, taking care to 
remove with a knife or fine file any excess 
solder that may be found; it is well to have 
him heat the ball enough to blue it as this 
will remove the glitter for outdoor use 
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After fitting a rear sight into frame above 
hammer, as per advice in July number of 
Outdoor Life, one will have a practical pair 
of sights. This front sight, as described, is 
particularly adapted to a belt gun, as it 
offers no sharp corners or projections to 
catch in a holster. 

I have not used this sight except for in- 
.oor shooting at twenty yards by artificial 
light, and here it works well. Naturally, 
using such a large front ball, it is necessary 
to use a wide rear notch, and I 
































find that ome cut square works well 
for knockabout shooting out of doors, as 
well as for finer work at target; the notch 
I use most of the time with the 3-32-inch 


(Note.—The following letter from Mr. 
Newton is in answer to some questions 
asked by Captain Scott of Oak, Calif., con- 
cerning some statements made by Mr. New- 
ton in an article published in our July 
number.—LEditor.) 


Editor Outdoor Life: The letter of Cap- 
tain Scott having been referred to me for 
reply, I would state that the discrepancy in 
figures which he notes is due to the rifle 
being ordinarily designated by the diameter 
of the smooth-boring before the rifling is 
done, rather than the maximum diameter to 
the bottom of the grooves, therefore theo- 
retically the .303 Savage and the .303 Brit- 
ish rifles are smooth-bored to a diameter 
of .303-inch; they are then rifled to a 
depth of about .004-inch, giving the maxi- 
mum diameter of the finished bore to the 
bottom of the grooves .3ll-inch. These are 
the figures which are supposed to be fol- 
lowed in the manufacture of these rifles, 
as nearly as [ can learn, although the indi- 
vidual barrels may differ. 

Theoretically the .30 calibres are smooth- 
bored to a diameter of .300-inch, then rifled 
.004-inch, making the finished bore .308-inch 
to the bottom of the grooves. However, the 
Winchester company until recently in their 
barrels made for the Krag ammunition, pro- 
duced a finished barrel having a diameter 
of .310-inch to the bottom of the grooves, 
but whether this was done by making the 
smooth-bore larger or by rifling deeper, I 
cannot say, as I have no micrometer which 
enables me to measure to the tops of the 
lands, but by upsetting a lead plug in the 
bore and measuring it with an ordinary 
micrometer, I ascertained the maximum 
diameter to the bottom of the grooves to 
be as above stated. They now make these 






Editor Outdoor Life: J. A. Addleman, 
with the Honeyman Hardware Co., Portland, 
Ore., has for several months tried to arrange 
a revolver match with Portland, San Fran- 
cisco, St. Louis and Cincinnati police re- 
volver clubs. Portland and Cincinnati shot 
a match in September of last year, which re- 
sulted in a victory for the latter by the 
small margin of seven points. These clubs 





Interesting Facts From Mr. Newton 


Ready for a Match 
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front ball is a shade over \%-inch wide and 
about 3-32-inch deep. 


DR. GEO. R. HAYS. 
Indiana. 


barrels of a maximum diameter of .308-inch 
to the bottom of the grooves. 

The Savage bullets which I used and to 
which I refer in my letter mentioned by 
Captain Scott, measured .310-inch for one 
lot and .3l1l-inch for another, while the 
.803-inch British bullets measured .3115-inch 
in diameter. 

As to the relative diameter of the seven- 
millimeter rifle and .28 calibre, I cannot 
say, not having measured either rifle, but 
theoretically there should be practically no 
difference in the diameters, nor should 
there be any substantial difference between 
the diameter of the 7.65 millimeter and the 
.30 calibre rifles. 

As to the six-millimeter rifle once used 
by the United States Navy, this was 
smooth-bored to a diameter of .236-inch, be- 
fore rifling, and the bullets as they came 
from the factory measured .244-inch in 
diameter, although I have never measured 
the bore of the rifle to the bottom of the 
grooves. 

If Captain Scott desires any more de- 
tailed information the makers of the differ- 
ent rifles will be glad to furnish it. 

CHARLES NEWTON. 

New York. 


(Note.—The following extract from Lieu- 
tenant Whelen’s article in the January 
issue will also prove of interest: ‘Formerly 
they (the .30-40 Winchesters) were bored 
.300-inch in diameter and rifled .005-inch 
deep, making their maximum standard 
diameter, measuring from the bottom of 
one groove to the bottom of the opposite 
groove, .310-inch. Their new standard bar- 
rel is now rifled only .004-inch deep, mak- 
ing the standard maximum diameter .308- 
inch as it should be.”—Editor.) 


have in this manner created considerable in- 
terest among the officers of the police 
forces in their cities and are taking full ad- 
vantage of same by holding bi-monthly 
matches for championship of the force. In 
both cities business houses and citizens 
have put up prizes to be shot for by the 
club. San Francisco say they are out of 
practice and have no place suitable for tar- 
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get practice and have decided not to enter 
the match. Any police revolver club desir- 
ing to participate in San Francisco's place 
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can have full information by addressing Mr. 
, Addleman at above address. A. W. L. 
) Portland, Ore. 


More Reliable (?) Information 


Editor Outdoor Life: It might be inter- 
esting to know exactly what firearms Col. 
Roosevelt took to Mombasa. At least three 
American and four European companies 
claim he is using their rifles, and with shot- 
gun manufacturers it is worse still. The 
enclosed article from the New York Times 
deserves a place in expert rifle news. If 
people won’t shoot a .405 loaded as it is, 
how does 300 grains of powder strike you? 
And .1903 calibre? And 220 grains of pow- 
der? A. B. NOLAN. 

New York. 





FEWER GUNS FOR ROOSEVELT—HE 
WILL TAKE TWO MODELS OF RIFLES 
INSTEAD OF FOUR 


(Special to the New York Times.) 

New Haven, Conn., March 21.—The arms, 
ammunition, and equipment of the Roose- 
velt party in the African hunt for big game 
were shipped today to New York City, and 
will be taken aboard the steamer Hamburg 
at once. A part of the arms and ammuni- 
tion was sent some time ago, but the plans 
of the party have been changed. Colonel 
Roosevelt has decided to take fewer guns. 

Colonel Roosevelt will take only two mod- 
els of the rifle instead of four. One is for 
the biggest game that walks and the other 
for the smaller variety. He originally 
planned to take four makes of rifle adapted 
to the different gradations of game. He 
altered his plans not because he expected 
to shoot fewer varieties of game but be- 
cause he believes now that the two varie- 
ties of gun will meet all emergencies and 
will simplify the baggage question. The 
two makes of rifle finally decided upon are 
the 1895 Winchester model, .405 calibre, and 
the 1895 model, the .30 Government type, 
.1903 calibre. The .405-calibre rifle fires a 
cartridge containing 300 grains of powder 


and the .1903-calibre firearm a cartridge 
which has 220 grains of powder. Three of 
the guns of the first make will be taken by 
the ex-President and one of the latter. 


The .405-calibre rifle is the most powerful 
gun perfected. It shoots smokeless powder 
cartridges with either the full metal patch- 
ed or the metal patched bullet. The rifle 
has more power or energy after having 
traveled 200 yards than the Government 
rifle bullet has at the muzzle. 

This is a repeating rifle, holding in its 
magazine five cartridges. Its barrel is only 
twenty-four inches in length, its shortuess 
making it easily adapted for being carried 
in the jungles or thick brush. The bullets 
used flatten on striking an object, and even 
a mastodon or dinosaur, if one should be 
met, could be leisurely shot from a dis- 
tance of a quarter to a half mile, the deadly 
dum-dum bullet tearing its way through the 
heavy bones, grinding them to small bits, 
while the hunters could approach at any 
time and dispatch the crippled game. 
Hunting is robbed of its terrors by the em- 
ployment of such weapons nearly as effect- 
ively as if the President stood on the deck 
of a warship and blazed away at an object 
on the shore. 

The soft-pointed bullet of the .405 calibre 
has a velocity of 2,150 foot seconds and a 
striking energy of 3,077 foot pounds. It will 
shoot through fifty inches of dry pine and 
through a half-inch of steel plate. 

The .1903 calibre rifles will be used for 
the smaller game. The Smithsonian Institu- 
tion has ordered two of the rifles of the lat- 
ter make and two Winchester 1897 model 
repeating shotguns, 12 gauge. 

The quota of ammunition taken’ by the 
party is ample for a stay of nearly a year 
in the jungle should the party decide to re- 
main for that length of time. 


More About Gain Twist 


Editor Outdoor Life: On page 191 of your 


February issue, Mr. J. N. Votaw wishes to 


know if it would be an improvement to rifle 
high-velocity arms with the so-called “gain- 
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twist,” i. e., increasing pitch of rifling from 
breech to muzzle. While I am not qualified 
to write upon the subject from personal ex- 
perience with arms so rifled, yet back in the 
“black-powder-days” I sent a somewhat 
similar query to “Shooting and Fishing,” 
Mr. A. C. Gould then being its editor. From 
memory his reply was, in substance, that 
muzzle-loading arms using round, or slight- 
ly elongated, projectiles were often so rifled, 
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but when the lengthened projectiles of the 
breech-loader came into general use that 
method of rifling was abandoned because of 
increased friction through the projectile be- 
ing constantly forced to alter its shape 
while passing through the bore. If lead bul- 
lets thus caused increased friction, what 
would the result be with modern jacketed 
bullets? E. R. CLARK. 
Maine. 


Arms and Ammunition Queries 


C. Messiter, 32 Rue Tourane, St. Jean 
de Luz, Basces, Pyrenees, France.—Would 
you kindly tell me which you consider the 
best of the Winchester Smokeless rifles for 
bear, etc.? I saw something of an improve- 
ment having been made in the .30-40 Win- 
chester cartridge in enlarging the calibre of 
the bullet. Has this been done for any of 
the other Winchester rifles? I want a rifle 
for a trip to Mexico and wanted your opin- 
ion before getting one. 


Answer—The .33, ’86 model, or .30-40 '95 
model Winchesters should prove _thor- 
oughly satisfactory for the game you men- 
tion and the district you contemplate hunt- 
ing in. The .30-40 Winchester is now bored 
to & standard of .308-inch, while the other 
high-power Winchester rifles are now bored, 
or the ammunition so manufactured, that 
the bullet has a diameter equal to, or 
greater than, the diameter of the barrel 
from bottom of the rifling to the bottom of 
the rifling. 


A. B. Nolan, New York City—Why would 
not a good .22 calibre revolver be well re- 
ceived? There is not a single model suit- 
able’ for target work’or small game on the 
market. Naturally for target work the ex- 
cellent, .22 single-shot S. & W. and Ste- 
vens models are all that could be desired, 
but more than one shot at your command 
seems necessary when they are to be used 
on game. A revolver with a suitable grip, 
and adjustable sights, with a six-inch barrel 
should meet with a ready sale and be quite 
generally used by many for target practice 
as well as for small game when on their an- 
nual big game hunt. 


Answer—We give it up. For many years 
we have often heard practical gun men ex- 





press a desire for a well made .22 calibre 
revolver that could be used as a target arm 
as well as for small game. This has often 
been mentioned by writers in the various 
magazines and it is our belief that bushels 
of letters have been written the Colt and 
S. & W. people, the writers imploring them 
to build such an arm and satisfy the shoot- 
ers who were more than anxious to pay 4 
good price for a first-class revolver of this 
calibre. It might be argued that the .22 
calibre Colt that for a short time was on 
the market some years ago should have 
proven satisfactory but there were not many 
practical hunters who could see much of 
value in a .22 calibre revolver made on the 
.45 frame, hence its withdrawal from the 
market. We are still living in hopes that 
a suitable .22 revolver will yet be turned out 
by either the Colt or S. & W. armories and, 
while we are waiting, we will wonder not a 
little why they can offer so many new mod- 
els for which, so far as one can learn, 
shooters as a whole have never asked for, 
while they turn a deaf ear to all requests 
for some other type. 


A Reader, Grand Junction, Colo.—I re- 
cently purchased a .33 calibre Winchester 
from a prominent firm and had them calibre 
the barrel. They said it measured .335-inch. 
Now, I wrote to the Winchester Company 
and asked them what the diameter of their 
.33 rifles were and they replied that they 
measured .338-inch from the bottom of one 
groove to the bottom of opposite groove. 
Now, what I want to know is, which is mis- 
taken; is it a common occurrence to find 
their rifles bored .003-inch smaller than 
their standard, or do they ever do so? Their 
ammunition, so they state, is .3355 to .336 in 
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diameter. The U. M. C. says their .33’s 
measures from .336 to .3837 inches. Which of 
these should I use? What do you consider 
extreme long ranges? Do you think the .33 
strong enough for grizzly or moose at 500 
yards? Have you heard any complaints on 


the life of these calibre guns—that is, are 
they accurate after 2,000 rounds of factory 


ammunition? 


Answer—The party that measured your 
barrel evidently made a mistake as it is 
hardly likely that a barrel having such va- 
riation from standard ever left the Win- 
chester factory. If, however, your barrel 
really measures .335-inch the smaller bullets 
might prove the most satisfactory ones to 
use. “Extreme long range” from a military 
standpoint is over 1,000 yards. Long range 
is from 600 to 1,000 yards. Many different 
views are held as to what constitutes ex- 
treme long range for hunting, some holding 
that this is from 300 to 500 yards, while 
others would say much farther. Game has 
often been killed at much greater distances 
on the plains in the antelope and buffalo 
days, but shooting at game at such extreme 
ranges now is not so often attempted. Yes, 
the .33 Winchester is powerful enough for 
the game you mention and is used by some 
of the most successful hunters on same. 
No, we have heard no complaint as to bar- 
rels of these guns not wearing well and we 
believe your barrel will show accurate tar- 
gets after you have fired 2,000 factory bul- 
lets through it under hunting conditions. 


M. W. Penrifoy, Columbia, S. C.—I shall 
be glad to know what advantage, if any, 
a revolver with barrel 7, 8 and 9 inches long 
would have over one with barrel 4 or 5 
inches. I refer especially to accuracy and 
power. Using .38 calibre and either black 
or smokeless powder, would there be much 
difference in the shooting qualities? 


Answer—There would be very little dif- 
ference in power between the different 
lengths mentioned—at least this is our opin- 
ion based on our experience with many re- 
volvers having barrels of various lengths 
shooting the same cartridges. As to com- 
parative accuracy, the longer barrels would 
certainly make the most satisfactory show- 
ing. The five-inch barrel will, in the aver- 
age shooter’s hands, especialy at fifty to 
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sevnty-five yards, show far greater accuracy 
than the four-inch, but from our experience 
the longer barrels you mention, when shot 
by the average man, would show but little, 
if any, greater accuracy than barrels of six 
to six and a half inches, though if fired from 
a machine rest the difference might be quite 
noticeable. If any of our readers can give 
us any reliable information regarding tests 
made from machine rests to determine the 
relative accuracy of the different barrels we 
shall be glad to publish it. 


Arch. W. Blair, Princeton, Ind.—I would 
like to ask if you can tell me the price at 
which the government sells the Krag-Jorgen- 
sen and new Springfield rifles to members 
of the National Rifle Association? Also, if 
possible, please give me a description of 
what is called a “United States Army .22 
calibre Galloway Rifle”? 


Answer—tThe price on the Krag-Jorgensen 
and new Springfield rifles to members of 
the National Rifle Association is as follows: 
Krag-Jorgensen, model 1898, $14.90; gun 
string, 55 cents. New Springfield U. S. Maz- 
azine Rifle, model 1903, $15.60; gun string, 
90 cents. The description of the U. S. Army 
.22 calibre Galloway rifle is “Galloway Prac- 
tice Model 1903.” 


Alfred Taubeneck, Index, Wash.—Could 
you give me any information regarding the 
.22 calibre Winchester Repeater, model 1890, 
using the .22 W. R. F. cartridge? I would 
like to know the range of the gun, and what 
kind of sights it is sent out with? I would 
like to hear through your magazine from 
some one who has used this gun. 


Answer—The .22 Winchester Special we 
have found so entirely satisfactory that we 
feel there is little danger of recommending 
it too strongly. For such game as ruffed 
and blue grouse, prairie chicken, sage hen, 
Jack rabbit, woodchuck, and, in fact, all 
small game, we doubt very much if there is 
a better rifle made, and this statement is 
based on our experience with this rifle. It 
uses the most powerful of any of the rim 
fire .22 calibre cartridges adapted to repeat- 
ing rifles. It is quite accurate up to 200 
yards, at which range we have killed game 
with it. It is furnished regularly with an 
elevating open rear sight and a bead front 
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sight, but can be equipped with Lyman, 
Marble or Sheard sights if desired. 


W. A. Holt, Boulder, Colo.—I am contem- 
plating the purchase of one of two rifles, a 
.30-40 or a .35 calibre Winchester ’95 model. 
Which of the two would be better for game 
such as deer, bear, mountain lion and, possi- 
bly, moose? Which is the most accurate? 
I understand that the Winchester Company 
have reduced the bore of the .30-40 from 
.310-inch to .308-inch; has the .35 been re- 
duced in proportion? Is the .35 made with 
shorter barrel than 24 inches? 


Answer—The .35 calibre has, of course, 
greater killing power than the .30-40, but it 
is hardly likely that it is as accurate at all 
ranges, The writer would prefer the .30-40, 
believing it to be unexcelled for accuracy 
and having sufficient power for any game. 
By referring to a letter from a correspon- 
dent of some months ago, we learn than the 
Winchester Company are now supplying the 
.385 calibre bored .001-inch smaller than the 
bullet. From another source we learn that 
all of’ their high-power arms have either 
been reduced in bore or the bullet increased 
in diameter, so that the bullets are as large, 
or slightly larger, than the barrel, measur- 
ing from the bottom of the grooves. These 
rifles (.35 calibre) can be had on special 
order with barrels of 20 and 22 inches. 


D. W. Wiggins, Tulare, Cal—Can anyone 
tell me something about the Marlin _re- 
volver? I have one of these guns, but have 
never been able to learn much about them. 
It is a single-action, .38 calibre, and the bar- 
rel is hinged at the front of the cylinder. 


How To Become 


Shooting is an attractive pastime, and is 
by no means confined to men; women alike 
become enthusiastic and expert in the art. 
In selecting a firearm of any kind the first 
cost should never be taken into considera- 
tion; quality, accuracy and balance are im- 
portant features. You may be an excellent 
trap shot, but unless your gun fits you, you 
will accomplish little. 

There is no style of shooting where a 
misfit so handicaps the shooter as it does 
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But it swings up, not down. 
handsome and accurate. 


The gun is 


Answer—Our recollection of these revolv- 
ers is rather dim, but if we remember right- 
ly they were advertised as the “standard” 
revolver and made in .22, .32 and .38 cali- 
bres. They were hinged at the top in front 
of the cylinder and closely modeled after 
the earlier models of Smith & Wesson arms. 
Later, for several years, the Marlin also 
made .32 and .38 calibre revolvers patterned 
after the later model S. & W. revolvers hav- 
ing automatic extraction of shells. These, 
if we remember rightly, were both made on 
the .88 frame, the .38 being five-shot and 
the .32 six-shot. 


H. K. Schussling, Chicago.— While reading 
a recent number of Outdoor Life I saw ref- 
erence to the reboring of the Mauser to fit 
the .30 U. S. shell. Can you refer me to the 
article, or can you supply back issues of 
1909 Outdoor Life? Did article mentioned 
refer to .30 Krag or .30 Rimless? 


Answer—The article referred to was writ- 
ten by Mr. Pascal De Angelis and will be 
found in June (1909) issue. The part re- 
ferred to reads as follows: “There are a lot 
of 7-mm. Spanish Mausers in badly eroded 
condition as to barrels, but whose actions 
are in good shape, floating around the coun- 
try, and it may be interesting to their own- 
ers to know that the Remington Company 
can cut off the breech ends of the barrels 
(the shape of the chamber necessitates this) 
and rebore them for either the 7.65 mm. 
Belgian cartridge or the .30-40.” We can 
supply all back numbers of Outdoor Life 
but February. 


An Expert Shot 


in trapshooting. The average looker-on will 
think this absurd, but the rank and file that 
have been through the mill will back up my 
statement. Any expert rifle or revolver 
shot is able with a few practice shots to do 
good work with any standard make of rifle 
or revolver, but let an expert with shotzun 
pick up a misfit in a shotgun, and watch his 
score. For one that flinches there is noth- 
ing worse than an easy trigger-pull. The 
average man who has had this trouble will 
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as a rule lighten the pull, but it should be 
made to pull harder. With a revolver or 
rifle one seldom experiences this trouble 


unless they use large calibres, or excessive 
loads. 


Numerous accounts have been written 
about rifles “jamming,” and, while this will 
occur once in a while, it is usually the fault 
of the operator who does not give the action 
the full stroke. Most all makes of the 
standard rifle or revolvers will stand snap- 
ping when empty, and it is good practice, 
if you are having trouble with your rifle 
jamming, to operate and snap your gun 
until you learn to function it properly. Prac- 
tice makes perfect. Don’t think you can 
learn it all in a few trials; you are more ept 
to become disgusted instead. This, of 
course, all comes along in the first stages 
when one is overly anxious. To get the 
benefit of your practice do not shoot too 
long at any one time, you wear out your 
judgment and do yourself harm. A beginner 
at the trap should never shoot more than 
fifty rounds at any one time. With a .22 
rifle one can fire 300 shots as the recoil 
does not wear one out so quickly. 


The great secret in shooting the revolver 
is to hold the front and rear sights in line 
at the moment of discharge. The snapping 
of the empty gun will educate the finger 
and eye to work in perfect harmony, and do 
wonders toward accomplishing this point. 

Notwithstanding the fact that baseball is 
today recognized as the great national game, 
shooting stands at the head of the class as 
a clean and healthful sport in spite of this 
recognition. In the past the press has not 
recognized shooting as it should. This point 
was demonstrated during the recent Grand 
American Handicap shoot which was held 
at Chicago and had 435 entries from all 
parts of the United States. The shoot in 
question lasted a solid week, during which 
time the amateur championship, profes- 
sional championship and the Grand Amer- 
ican Handicap (which is open to the world) 
was decided. Each day Associated Press 
dispatches of perhaps three or four lines 
would appear telling of the progress, and 
when it was all over it appeared (the gen- 
eral write-up) in one column six inches long, 
while the balance of the four pages were 
filled with baseball dope. The writer is very 
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fond of baseball and never passes up a good 
game if it is possible to attend, but believes 
there are other sports worthy of considera- 
tion. The popularity of baseball is perhaps 
due to several reasons. At a shoot one is 
not allowed to roast the contestants at the 
firing line, while it seems the more one can 
roast some poor unfortunate player, or the 
umpire, during the game of ball the better 
he feels. 

The average sporting editor does not 
make it his business to become posted on 
the shooting game and is unable to write it 
up in an intelligent manner, only from a lit- 
erary point of view. 

Sandy Griswold, sporting editor for the 
World-Herald, Omaha, is perhaps the best 
posted man on all kinds of sports, and be- 
ing a shooter of ability is able to write any- 
thing pertaining to the game, which adds 
much interest to his page. One that has 
hunted on the marsh can appreciate his 
duck stories—they are the next thing to be- 
ing in the blind itself. 


That shooters are not born is demon- 
strated in the case of Mrs. Ad. Topperwein, 
San Antonio, Tex., who until a few years 
ago had never thought of shooting. Her 
husband, who is one of the greatest rifle 
shots living, had her take up the game; 
she became interested and practiced with 
intense interest, and now stands at the head 
of her sex in the use of firearms. 


Believing that it might be interesting to 
some of you readers to tell you just when I 
discovered my love for firearms, and later 
accomplished my one desire, to become vro- 
ficient in their use, I relate the following: 

I can recall my 10th birthday as if it were 
yesterday. At that time I had a cross bow, 
and a cheap .22 revolver. There were many 
peaceful Indians in the country at times, 
and we would all line up behind a rope and 
shoot at pennies stuck in the sidewalk by 
the spectators. Each would take his turn 
and the one hitting the penny would be re- 
warded witn the copper. The Indians would 
always use the bow and arrow and some of 
them had developed considerable skill. At 
my first trial I went home with eight cop- 
pers, but at our next meeting fortune did 
not favor me and I went home dead sore, 
envying the superior skill of my brother 
Indian. [ asked my father to get me a .22 
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Profile of an Indian head, shot with rifle by 
Capt. A. H. Hardy. 
rifle, but he would not listen to it. At the 
age of sixteen I had developed a great lik- 
ing for the violin and for a time it took my 
attentions from the rifle. There were many 
dances in the country, but we were not per- 
mitted to attend. Finally another boy and 
myself stole away, and upon our arrival at 
the dance relieved the musicians who were 
more than anxious to have our assistance. 
We proved to be good stout “fiddlers”—just 
the thing for a country “hoedown,” and 
were in great demand thereafter. We formed 
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a small orchestra and were playing som 
where nearly every week. The amount cof 
salary we gat depended upon the success 
of their collections. Many nights the little 
band of three played till the “wee” hours in 
the morning for 75 cents each. 


It wasn’t long until I managed to get a 
.22 rifle, and by the financial aid of my 
violin was able to buy cartridges with which 
to practice. My mother had a horror of 4 
gun, and when she discovered the rifle and 
revolver, which I had always kept in the 
barn, she proceeded to bury both in an old 


cave, which I found a week later ruined 
with rust. My heart was broken My 
brother, who was away from home at the 
time, knowing my love for a rifle, bougat 
me an old worn-out Colt’s .32-20 repeater 
It would not shoot twice in the same place 


A turkey match came along and [| shot tor 
each of the sixteen turkeys, never landing 
one. This gave my parents renewed am- 
bition to not allow a firearm on the place. 
Revenge I must have. We had about 2,000 
bushels of oats to sell and [I was put to 
hauling this to town, and managed to hold 
out a little from every load, making $16.00, 
the amount necessary to buy a new gun 
Upon my arrival home with the new .32-20 
rifle, and which my father was assured the 














Shooting from slack wire. 
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old one had been traded for, I got busy and 
practiced the distance we were to shoot for 
turkeys. The time came for the big match, 
and “Yours Truly” was present. Winning 
the first six turkeys put up I was asked to 
stay out of the next round, but was told I 
could shoot for another fellow. This I did 
and was beaten this time. The crowd was 
sore and thought I had done it on purpose. 
Upon my arrival home with the six turkeys 
the folks seemed to be interested at last 
and I was allowed to use the rifle at will 
until father discovered the trees were being 
punctured, then he rebelled. I left home 
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and went West into the cattle country and 
learned the trade of a saddle maker; for 
several years putting out the fine outfits 
that cowboys admire, never neglecting, how- 
ever, the rifle. My shooting by this time 
had attracted considerable attention, and I 
was in demand at fairs, carnivals, etc. 

It soon became apparent that I must 
either quit shooting or give up my business, 
the former won and for the past six years I 
have demonstrated for The Peters Cartridge 
Company in many states. It is my hobby, 
and I like it, and expect to make it my pro- 
fession for many years. A. H. HARDY. 


(To be Continued.) 


Notes of Camp Perry Matches 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The largest series 
of rifle competitions ever held in this coun- 
try—probably the largest in the world— 
opened at the Camp Perry, Ohio, rifle range 
on August 9th. Here were pulled off the 
matches of the Ohio State Rifle Associa- 
tion, the National matches, under the super- 
vision of the United States Government, and 
the matches of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion. Over 1,500 riflemen, from every state 
and territory in the country, were in at- 
tendance, and it required the presence of 
two regiments of regular infantry and two 
regiments of the Ohio National Guard to 
perform the duties of scorers, markers and 
range officers. 

The first thing to be noticed about the 
shooting this year is the excellence of the 
ammunition. In former years only a few 
fortunate ones like Casey, Hudson, Winder, 
Tewes, Hessian and Wise were supplied 
with perfect cartridges, and their names fig- 
ured largely among the winners in every 
event. This year all the ammunition is 
capable of shooting far better than the most 
expert rifleman can hold and aim it. All 
the rifle ammunition on the grounds was 
capable of less than a five-inch vertical er- 
ror at 1,000 yards. In consequence, the 
scores have never before been so high and 
every record has been broken. And the 
winners, too, have not always been among 
the old-time experts. It has been pretty 
clearly demonstrated that the younger men 
with good nerves and eyesight, and suffi- 
cient interest and education to study the 
subject, can soon equal the shooting of the 
very best, provided they have the best of 
arms and ammunition. Thus, this year, in- 
stead of being able to pick the winners from 
a bunch of fifty of the old-timers, we must 
rather look for them among about five hun- 
dred, and every match brings to notice some 
rifleman never heard of before. 

The scores also have taken a big leap. To 
win a match, one must be prepared to put 
up a “possible” and then finish it .with a 
long string of bullseyes. For instance, the 
Second Brigade All-Comers match of the 


Ohio National Guard called for ten shots 
slow fire at 800 yards and was won by J. W. 
Hessian, with a score of 53 consecutive 
bullseyes. Hessian started on a 90 per cent. 
ticket, and after getting four bullseyes, 
switched to the All-Comers ticket, thus get- 
ting 57 consecutive bullseyes at 800 yards 
before he went out for a “four.” Lieut, J. 
E. Fechet of the Ninth U. S. Cavalry won 
the Hale match, calling for 10 shots slow 
fire at 600 yards, with a score of 17 consec- 
utive bullseyes. Sergeant Hingle of the 
Marine Corps won the Catrow Cup match, 
calling for seven shots at 800, 900 and 1,000 
yards, with the world’s record score of 105, 
getting nothing but bullseyes. The Adju- 
tant Generals’ Cup match, calling for 20 
shots at 1,000 yards, was won by Lieut 
Townsend Whelen of the Twenty-Ninth U. 
S. Infantry, with a score of 99 out of a hun- 
dred, including one run of 16 consecutive 
bullseyes. Capt. K. K, V. Casey came in 
second in this match with a score of 97. In 
the Peters’ Trophy Skirmish match, Lieut. 
J. E. Burns of Massachusetts and Lieut. C. 
M. Gale of Illinois tied for first place with 
the perfect score of 100, while Lieut. Town- 
send Whelen of the Army, Midshipman A. D. 
Denny of the Navy, and Sergeant Burroughs 
of the Twenty-Seventh U. S. Infantry, tied 
for third place, with scores of 99. 

The All-Comers Offhand match of 20 shots 
at 200 yards was won by A. J. Doerman with 
a score of 98—18 bullseyes in 20 shots. In 
the Re-Entry Team Skirmish, the U. 8. 
Army Infantry team of eight men ran up 
the remarkable score of 786 points out of 
800. 

The favorite ammunition for long’ range 
seems to be that made by the Union Metal- 
lic Cartridge Co. and loaded with DuPont 
1908 Military powder, and a 172-grain bul- 
let, but there is really little to choose in 
this respect. The ammunition made by the 
United States Cartridge Co. for the National 
matches, loaded with pyro-cellulose powder 
and a 150-grain bullet is also doing excel- 
lent work and is preferred for short and 
mid-range work. It is even rumored that we 
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are to have still better ammunition in the 
future. Pyro-cellulose powder has been 
greatly improved by the addition of a stab- 
alizer and the incorporation of graphite with 
the powder grains. The Government is also 
experimenting with a new primer which 
does not contain glass. It is said that the 
combination of these two improvements has 
about solved the problems of metal fouling, 
erosion and wear. One rifle has been fired 
4,500 rounds with no sign of metal fouling, 
and with a mean vertical deviation at 500 
yards of never as much as four inches. 

The Union Metallic Cartridge Co. have 
produced a new pistol cartridge for the 38 
new Army Special Colt ‘revolvers and ,38 
Smith & Wesson revolvers. This is called 
the “.88 Colt Special Smokeless,” and is 
loaded with a 158-grain bullet and “Bulls- 
eye” powder. The experts who have tried 
it, particularly Lieutenant Sayre, pronounce 
it superior in accuracy to any other ma- 
chine-loaded revolver cartridge. 

The Colt people are at present canvassing 
the country on the desirability of placing 
on the market a “man sized” .22 calibre re- 
volver. The writer saw a sample one in 
their tent at Camp Perry. It is made on 
the lines of the Colt Police Positive revol- 
ver and has a 6-inch barrel, target sights, 
and is chambered for the .22 W. R. F. cart- 
ridge. It handles and balances splendidly 
and should be just the weapon for grouse 
and small game when used in conjunction 
with the big game rifle, and also for indoor 
target practice. All who are interested 
should write to the Colt people urging them 
to place it on the market. There has long 
been a demand for just such a weapon. The 
sample one was made by hand and weighed 
about 24 ounces. If the company decide to 
put out this model it will probably be eight 
or nine months before it is on the market. 

Another new production is the telescove 
sight manufactured by the Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Co. At first sight it appears 
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very like the Stevens telescope with double 
micrometer mountings. The tube is about 
14 inches long and % inch in diameter and 
very strong and solid. It has no screw- 
holes in it, but graduated sleeves at either 
end give adjustment for focus and clearness 
of cross-hairs. The power is about three 
diameters and the field very large and 
bright. Instead of having a rib to keep it 
level, there is a groove in the under side of 
the tube and a tongue on the forward 
mount. The mountings are detachable and 
very like the Stevens double-micrometer 
mountings. The graduations are enameled 
in red, which cause them to show up very 
clearly against the blued. steel. The gradua- 
tions are so placed that one degree of move- 
ment for either wind or elevation will 
cause a movement of the succeeding shot 
on the target of one inch for every 100 
yards of range. The mountings are placed 
about 6 inches apart, and on firing the tele- 
scope slides several inches forward, thus 
not hitting the eye and preventing 
the recoil from damaging it. The tube 
is both water and dust proof. It has 
been tried exhaustively on a Win 
chester .405 rifle and even the heavy re- 
coil of that arm did not damage it in the 
slightest. Captain Richards of the Ohio 
State team is using one mounted on a 
Springfield rifle having a Winchester bar- 
rel. He recently made 24 consecutive bulls- 
eyes at 1,000 yards with this combination. 


One thing to be regretted is the absence 
of Dr. W. G. Hudson, his duties as dynamic 
expert of the DuPont Co. keeping him away. 
No one person in the country has done so 
much for rifle shcoting as Dr. Hudson, and 
a big meeting seems incomplete without 
his presence, 

At the time this magazine went to press 
the Camp Perry meeting was only half fin- 
ished. Full details and scores will be given 
next month. “w.” 


. Winnings at Sea Girt 


The wires from Sea Girt, N. J., of Sep- 
tember 1ith, tell of the winning of the Sea 
Girt championship match, shot by authority 
of Governor Fort of New Jersey, the lucky 
man being John W. Hessian of New York, 
with a score of 189. Lieut. Harry Simon of 
Port Clinton, Ohio, was second with 187; 
Lieut. Col. William A. Towes of Jersey City, 
third, with 183, The rest of the ten leaders 
were: Dr. W. K. Hudson, New York, 182; 
Private W. Minerstini, Fourth New Jer- 
sey, 181; Capt. W. Wise, Sixth Massachu- 
setts, 180; Lieut. W. A. Baker, Fourth New 
Jersey, 180; Capt. Adrian Kemp, Seventy- 
Fourth New York, 180; Lieutenant Long- 
strath, Fourth Mryland, 179; Sergt. W. F. 
Feussner, Seventy-Fourth New York, 179. 
Maj. W. B. Martin, Elizabeth, N. J., who 





won the military championship of the 
United States at Camp Perry, Ohio, won the 
New York Rifle Association’s Liberty trophy 
match at 1,200 yards. He kept the four rings 
for 24 successive shots. 

Lieutenant Downe of Maryland was sec- 
ond; Capt. C. F. Sylvester, Second New 
York, third; Lieutenant Coyle, United 
States Marine Corps, fourth. 

The Offhand match, shot under the aus- 
pices of the New Jersey association, was 
won by W. G. Hudson of New York, who 
scored 47. Private W. Minerstini, Fourth 
New Jersey, second. 

The New Jersey Veterans’ match was won 
by the Veteran Club of the Second troop of 
the Philadelphia City Cavalry, which 
scored 234. The tournament closed on the 
afternoon of the 11th. 
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Steelhead Fishing on the Santa Inez 
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Steelhead trout caught in the tidewater 
of Santa Inez river, near Lompoc, Calif., by 
L. C. Henderson, July $1, *09. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I am sending youa 
photograph of myself and “catch” of steel- 
head trout made recently in the tidewaters 
of the Santa Inez river. At this time of the 
year they are quite plentiful in the tide- 
waters of that stream. 

They were taken with a 3% oz. rod,-and 
took a spoon hook, or sand flea on a No. 8 
hook. The four weighed nearly 20 pounds, 
and I assure you that I had my work “cut 
out” for me during the time they were mak- 
ing their fight for freedom. 








The day I was fishing there were thirty 
some-odd taken with rod and line. The day 
following—Sunday—there were over a hun- 
dred landed and that many more lost. At 
times three or four would be hooked at the 
same time by different fishermen. Some 
hooked two at a time. They weigh from 3 
to 8 pounds each. 


From sixty to seventy fishermen and 
women crowded the bank on this Sunday, 
and thirty feet fronting the shore line, and 
half that number stood in the water and 
cast shoreward. It was amusing at times 
to see the mess of tangled lines; someone 
would hook a fish—maybe two or three at 
the same time would snag one—the lines 
would tangle up and of course the fish 
would escape. 

I have heard many fish yarns in my life, 
and told a few myself, but the above state- 
ments are facts. 

The tidewater of this stream undoubtedly 
furnishes the best fishing on the coast, be- 
ginning in July and lasting until the rains 
set in. 

The fish bite by spells; perhaps for a 
week there will be the kind of fishing I 
tell you of, then there wil! be a lull for 
a couple of weeks, and at it they will go 
again. 

I caught my four in about an hour’s 
time. No doubt I could have caught that 
many more; I caught the last three just 
as fast as I could hook them and land 
them, get back in the boat and cast three 
or four times; hook another, and so on. I 
was afraid of the twenty-five pound limit 
being exceeded and quit after landing my 
fourth. L. C. HENDERSON. 
Lompoc, Calif. 
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Some New Books 


Landscapes and Waterscapes, by Lottie 
Schoolcraft Felter; containing forty-two 
poems on the out-of-doors. 


Mrs, Felter has lived for sixteen years in 
Colorado, excepting the three years that she 
spent with her family in Europe traveling 
and studying. The earlier part of her child- 
hood was spent in the wooded districts of 
Canada and the latter part in Iowa. Roam- 
ing through the forests and over the prairies, 
the birds, the bees, the greenery and the flow- 
ers spoke many charming things to her fan- 
ciful nature, and nothing to her seems more 
holy than this sweet country life and these 
secrets of nature, some of which are pictured 
in Mrs. Felter’s book of poems. 


Science of Trapping, by E. Kreps; 245 pages; 
60 cents; the A..R. Harding Pub. Co., Co- 
lumbus, O. 

This book contains 245 pages, 5x7 inches, 
with more than forty illustrations, many of 
which are full page, of- the various fur- 
bearing animals; also several pages of 
tracks.. It describes the fur-bearing animals, 
their nature, habits and distribution, with 
practical methods for their capture. The 
author in his introduction says: “In order to 
be successful, one must know the wild ani- 
mals as a mother knows her child. He must 
also know how to use the most practical 
methods of trapping, and it is my %bject to 
give in this work the most successful trap- 
ping methods known. These modes of trap- 
ping the fur-bearing animals have for the 
most part been learned from actual experi- 
ence in various parts of the country, but IT 
also give the methods of other successful 
trappers, knowing them to be as good as my 
own. I am personally acquainted with some 
of the most expert trappers in North Amer- 
ica, and have also followed the Indians over 
their trap lines, and in this way have learned 
many things which to the white man are not 
generally known.” 


One Hundred Ways and Means of Trapping, 
by W. G. Mumma, Emporia, Kas.; pocket 
size, 130 pages; 25 cents. 


This is a concise, but apparently a very 
valuable little work on this subject written 
by a competent authority. It is illustrated, 
and contains tips that are invaluable to the 
beginner, 


Adrift on An Ice Pan, by Wilfred T. Gren- 
fell; fully illustrated; 70 pages; 75 cents 
net; Houghton Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


Seventeen years ago the author, a promis- 
ing young physician, cast his lot with the 
inhabitants of Deep Sea Fishermen, a point 
on the Labrador coast, there to live and min- 
ister to the wants of its inhabitants. The 
mission today at the above point, conducted 
by Dr. Grenfell, cares for the sick and In- 
jured, provides house visitation by means of 
dog sledges, and administers spiritual com- 
fort to an isolated people in a desolate land. 
The story is a true account of a wonderful 
escape from almost certain death off the 
Labrador coast. As a record of human en- 
durance, courage and resourcefulness, told 
in the simplest and most vivid way by the 
ehief actor in the events described, this book 
is a document of tremendous interest. 


Under the Red and Gold, by Capt. Don. Sat- 
urnino Martin Cerezo; translated arid ed- 
ited by F. L. Dodds, Major U. S. Army; 142 
pages, illustrated; Franklin Hudson Pub- 
lishing Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

The best review we could write of this 
book would not be as comprehensive as an 
extract from the translator’s “Foreword,” 
which is here reproduced: “While stationed 
in Manila three years ago I read one day in 
a local Spanish paper, ‘E! Mercantil," an an- 
nouncement that the publisher had received 
from Spain a book in which were recorded 
the notes and recollections of Capt. Martin 
Cerezo, the only surviving officer of a de- 
tachment of Spanish soldiers who sustained 
a remarkable siege, the story of which is 
here translated. * * * It was not until 
long afterward that I was able to ascertain 
where the book was published, and to get a 
copy of it from Spain. * * *The story of 
the siege is given almost entirely in the 
words of the author.” 


WHAT A WOMAN CAN DO. 


It is wonderful what a woman can do at 
times if she sets her mind on scoomplishing 
a certain end and then applies herself, When 
we consider that it is as awkward for a 
woman to throw a stene at a mark with her 
right arm as it is for a man using his left, 
and that they do not come naturally by feats 
of endurance and accuracy in shooting, then 
it is that we reflect and bring to mind the 
wonderful work that is being done by Mrs. 
Ad. Topperwein, the woman champion shot- 
gun shooter. She uses Deadshot powder. 

During June, July and August. Mrs. Topper- 
wein made quite an extensive trip through I!- 
linois, Wisconsin and Michigan, during which 
she shot at 4,980 targets, on which she re- 
corded an average of over 94% per cent. 

No woman ever before did such good 
shooting, and made such good scores consist- 
ently for so long a time. This was quite a 
hard trip, meaning a good deal of nigat 
travel mixed in with ker hard work. 

Mrs. ES: gy} pend scores from June ist to 
August 15th, through Illinois, Wisconsin ani 
Michigan, at 16 yards, were as follows: 


ee ee S| ae 100 = 98 
SUE Gy TON, Tita es id ccc vcncvcves 50 48 
Pp ge ee a Re eee 100 96 
Pg SS ee ees 135 129 
June 9, Mt. Horeb, Wis.............. 150 140 
June 12, Milwaukee, Wis............ 180 173 
June 18, Milwaukee, Wis............ 150 142 
June 15, Peotone, Jll.........-..-.--,200 192 


pe NS re 200 i192 
(Run of 100 straight.) 
June 19, Chicago (South Shore).....100 95 
June 20, Chicago Gun Club.......... 175 182 
June 21, Chicago Gun Club.......... 200 181 
June 22, Chicago Gun Club.......... 80 79 
June 29, Niagara-on-the-Lake.......100 96 
June 30, Niagara-on-the-Lake....... 200 191 
July 1, Niagara-on-the-Lake......... 200 189 
July 2, Niagara-on-the-Lake..... 160 159 


(Including a run of 197 straight 
the last two shoots.) 


suly S, Oy City, BEIGR. 6. cee 200 185 
July 6, Bay City, Mich...............200 186 
July 7, Jackson, Mich................ 100 94 
July 10, Battle Creek, Mich.......... 100 $3 
July 11, Mt. Clemens, Mich....... ...100 95 
July 13, Lansing, Mich.............. 100 95 
July 15, Owoese, Mich............+.. 200 191 
July 17, Saginaw, Mich.............. 200 180 
July 18, Saginaw, Mich.............. 100 90 
July 30, GCimre, DICH... ........0..000. 100 4 
July 24, Grand Rapids. Mich........ 100 94 
July 27, Kalamazoo. Mich............ 100 97 
July 29, Cadillac, Mich,.............. 100 98 
July 31, Traverse City, Mich......... 100 95 
August 3, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich... .190 90 
August 4, Newberry, Mich........... 100 96 
August 6, Munissing, Mich........... 100 93 
August 7, Munissing, Mich........... 100 $7 
August 10, Manistique, Mich......... 100 93 
August 12, Ishpeming, Mich..........100 95 


August 14, Houghton, Mich.,,....... 100 95 





A new device is being marketed which 
promises to make bird and wing shooting a 
much more popular sport. It is a little mex- 
allic sight, known as the Leader Wing-shoot- 
ing gun sight; it can be attached to any gun 
and is so arranged that a man shooting at 
a duck or other bird in flight, aims and shoots 
directly at the bird and does not have to 
make any allowance for the movement of 
the bird, the “lead” being taken care of auto- 
matically. 

This wing shooting gun sight will prob- 
ably be especially welcomed by the amateur 
and inexpert huntsman, as it is said to prac- 


A CLEVER GUN IMPROVEMENT. 


tically insure wing shot hits every time. 

The success of this invention will mean a 
great deal to the arms trade. It will not only 
increase the number of enthusiastic hunts- 
men, but every man who ere bird hunting 
will devote more of his time to the sport 
and limit bags will be the rule. 

The Leader device is so simple that it is 
a wonder that it was not figured out years 
ago. On another page in the company’s ad. 
wil Ibe found more complete details, and fur- 
ther information can be had by addressing 
the manufacturers, The Leader Co., 320 Mar- 
ket St., San Francisco, Cal. 


NEW REMINGTON .22 REPEATER. 






Supplementing the Autoloading Shotgun, 
Rifle and Pump Gun, the Remington Arms 
Company have gone a step further and ap- 
plied the solid breech hammerless idea to 
the .22 rifle. , 

The features of the new Remington .22 
repeater may be briefly stated as follows: 
In addition to the solid breech hammerless 
idea already mentioned, the empty cartridges 


Standard grade Remington 
4% pounds. (Muzzle cut off to fit in page.) 





.22 Repeater; weight about 





is the only solid breech hammerless .22 made 
with this convenient type of magazine. 

The usefulness of the rifle is multiplied by 
the fact that it is chambered to shoot equally 
well without adjustment, all of the three 
popular .22-calibre cartridges—.22 short, .22 
long and .22 long rifle. 

The new Remington is at present made in 
three grades: (1) “Standard” grade, having 
round barrel, straight grip walnut stock and 
weighs 4% pounds; this grade will appeal to 
boys because it is so light to carry. (2) “Gal- 
lery Special” grade; designed for shooting 
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The new Remington. 22 
in take-down position. 


are ejected at the side upon the operation of 
the slide. Safety is further insured by the 
double-locked action. The mechanism is very 
simple, having less working parts than any 
other arm of its type. The barrel may be 
looked through and cleaned from the breech, 
especially important because the .22 calibre, 
on account of the small bore, makes it more 
difficult to carefully examine the inside of 
the barrel. By being able to clearly see 
through the barrel from the breech, every 
little spot can be detected and removed and 
thus | lagh ee “pitting.” The take-down is 
made by simply turning the assembling screw 
on the left side of the frame. The magazine 
is a long tube directly beneath the barrel 
easily filled from the end. The Remington 


COLT ARMS IN 


As might be expected from a gathering of 
the country’s most expert rifle and revolver 
shooters, world’s records and the highest 
scores ever made in competition were the 
feature of the great shoot held at Camo 
Perry, O., from August 8th to September 4th. 

In the revolver competition, known as the 
National Pistol Match, there were 203 en- 
tries, first place and the gold medal being 


gallery use; special care is taken in rifling 
and sighting so as to make it thoroughly ac- 
curate for fine target work; chambered for 
.22 short only; octagon steel barrel; pistol 
grip; walnut stock, fitted with steel rifle 
butt plate; weight, 5% pounds. (3) “Target” 
grade; designed for all around target pur- 
poses, chambered for .22 short, .22 long and 
.22 long rifle cartridges; octagon steel bar- 
rel; straight grip; walnut stock, fitted with 
steel rifle butt plate; weight, 5 pounds; 
later this grade will also be made chambered 
for .22 W. R. F. cartridges only. 

The cuts shown herewith will give some 
idea of the new Remington’s handsome trim 
lines. It is beautifully finished and in every 
respect a racy looking rifle. 


COMPETITION. 


wn by Lieut. W. C. Short, 16th U. S. Infan- 
try, with a Colt revolver. 

The Automatic Pistol Match, open to all 
comers, was a novelty, and here again the 
Colt demonstrated its superiority over all 
others, Musician E. G. Reising of the Con- 
necticut state team winning this match with 
a Colt Automatic (pocket model) pistol, with 
the fine score of 140 out of a possible 150 
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points. The distance was twenty-five yards, 
with a time limit of eight seconds to each 
string of five shots. 

At the Bisley (England) Jubilee meet, Coit 
revolvers won all first prizes, the gold badge, 
and gold, silver and bronze medals. 

The Colt exhibit was most complete and 
popular, being visited by a steady stream 
of shooters, visitors and sightseers, who had 
an opportunity to learn the details of the 
many improvements in the Colt line of fire- 
arms, 
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A model of the U. S. Automatic machine 
rifle, recently adopted by the government, 
and to be manufactured by the Colt’s Patent 
Fire. Arms Mfg. Co., was also on exhibition, 
and at various times during the tournament 
was shot on the rifle ranges. Its ability to 
spit forth a deadly hail of bullets at the 
rate of 600 per minute caused a large crowd 
to gather every time the gun was put 
through its paces, and among the notable 
who witnessed the demonstration was Gen- 
eral Grant, and many adjutants-general of 
states who were interested in this new arm. 


A NEW WATER SPEED MERCHANT. 








The Maxwell-Driscoll; length, 139 ft. 11 
der, 180 h 








12-cylinder, 180 h. p. motor, designed by J. D. Max- 
well, for the Maxwell-Driscoll speed boat. 























in.; beam, 5 ft. 6 in.; motor, 12-cylin- 
— 


Flying the flag of the Tarrytown Yacht 
club and looking for all the world like the 
general run of water craft with which the 
Hudson river is crowded on a bright and 
calm Sunday afternoon, there is at Tarry- 
town the Maxwell-Driscoll, the latest speed 
creation to travel on water. The boat made 
its first public appearance on Labor Day, in 
the star event of the fifth annual regatta of 
the Hudson River Yachting Association, 
which is composed of all the yacht clubs 
along the Hudson river. Incidentally the 
Maxwell-Driscoll is the boat with which the 
Tarrytown Yacht Club has issued a challenge 
to the Dixie and other fast boats. Judging 
from the speed attained at try-outs this new 
boat bids fair to capture various power- 
boat records. The craft is said to be cap- 
able of a speed of forty miles an hour. 

The hull is the design of J. Driscoll and 
built by the Hudson River Motor Boat Works 
of Tarrytown. The craft measures 39 feet 11 
inches in: length with a beam of 5 feet 6 
inches, and is of the round bottom variety; 
it has exceedingly fast lines and when trav- 
eling at high speed shows almost the action 
of a hydroplane in gliding over the water. 
The power plant is the design of J. D. Max- 
well, who is well known as the designer of 
Maxwell automobiles. The motor is rated at 
180-horse power, composed of twelve cylin- 
ders, arranged in horizontal-opposed style, 
the bore being 6% inches and the stroke 5% 
inches. Ignition is furnished by two Split- 
dorf magnetos. 

An interesting feature of the motor is the 
working order or timing. In order to over- 
come the vibration the cylinders are made to 
fire that two successive explosions never oc- 
cur on the same side of the motor. 


GOOD WORDS FOR A GOOD SIGHT. 


Charles Daniel of Melbourne, Wash., is re- 
ceiving very complimentary letters on the 
effectiveness of his concentric sight, which 
is adapted to all makes of rifles, and from 
which we ourselves have heard much in the 
nature of general good words. One of the 





latest of these letters comes from a man in 
our own state of Colorado, and is reproduced 
below for the benefit of our readers at large: 
Mr. Charles Daniel, Melbourne, Wash. 

Dear Sir: Herewith I enclose my check for 
$4.00 to pay for the extra sight you sent with 
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my first order, and I will ask you to send me 
another of my Savage rifle, calibre .303, oc- 
tagon barrel, for which I make payment. 
Your sights have been given a fair trial, and 
the combination with the Sheard front sight 
cannot be beaten. I shot at a target this a. 
m. after having adjusted the sights on my 
old rifle, and I hit the bullseye three times 
out of four shots at 100 yards, the bullseye 


being 1% inches in diameter. This is the 
best shooting I have done in twenty-five 
years. Wishing you good luck and thanking 
you for your patience, I remain, yours very 


truly, CHAS. A. MEYER, 
County Clerk and Recorder. 


San Luis, Colo. 





THE LATEST STEVENS SUCCESS. 


At the fortieth annual shooting tourna- 
ment of the Southern New England Schuet- 
zen bund, held at Hartford, Conn., August 
2nd and 3rd, Stevens and Stevens-Pope rifles 
and Stevens telescopes won all leading 
prizes. First prizes on German ring target, 
target of honor and rest target were all ob- 
tained with Stevens. 





NEW STEVENS GUN BY BROWNING. 


Mr. John Browning has designed what is 
now known on.the market as the Stevens 
Hammerless Repeating Shotgun No. 520. It 
is so modern in its lines and so superior in 
its special features that a great popularity 
is assured for it. 

This new gun is equally well adapted to 
trap or field work and is still further appre- 
ciated because of its very moderate cost. It 
is a 12 gauge and chambered to takeca 2% 
inch shell. The finish is in black oxide, 
which gives a beautiful and lasting appear- 
ance. 

One of the most valuable features of this 
gun is that none of the interior parts pro- 
trude or interfere with the free and safe 
handling of it, while its simplicity makes it 
possible to take it down or put it together 
very quickly. The new Stevens catalog, just 
off the press. describes this and other new 
arms, including the No. 70 visible loading re- 
peating rifle; this catalog can be had for 
6 cents in stamps to pay postage, and should 
be read by every American shooter. 





TAXIDERMY FOR SPORTSMEN. 


The fall shooting season is now open in 
most places, and the hunters are securing 
some very fine trophies of both birds and 
animals. Some of the sportsmen make a 
practice of sending their trophies to the 


taxidermist to be mounted, and a great many 
others are doing their own taxidermy work. 
It is a fact that the hunter and trapper who 
mounts and preserves his own specimens 
prizes them very highly; in fact, it doubles 
one’s interest in outdoor sports to be able t»9 
do his own taxidermy work. 

For the past ten years there has been a 
first-class school teaching taxidermy by mail, 
and thousands of the leading sportsmen all 
over the country have joined this school, and 
are very enthusiastic in their praise of the 
treatment thev have had. All persons who 
have any desire to know this splendid art 
for themselves (and this ought to include 
every sportsmen in the country), we recom- 
mend that they write to the Northwestern 
School of Taxidermy, Omaha, Nebraska. Read 
their advertisement in this issue, and if you 
have not seen their booklet, send for it at 
once. It will interest you. The editor of Out- 
door Life personally knows of the character 
of the above-named concern and can consci- 
entiously recommend their work to all who 
may be interested. During the ten years in 
which this company has been doing business 
we have probably received the lion’s share of 
their advertising, and have yet to receive the 
first disparaging letter regarding them from 
any of our readers, 
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“MALAMUTE BOB.” 

A son of the wolf; born in the Arctic Cir- 
cle, 1904; an exponent of the first law of na- 
ture; hero of a hundred battles; killed his 
team-mate, “Dundreary,” in two-hour battle; 
bred for service in the snow; does not like 
civilization; said to be the finest specimen of 
his kind in the United States; was exhib- 
ited at 1909 Exposition; valued at $1,000. 
Owned by Dr, Seth C,. Maker, Seattle. 





MR. POSTON’S GREAT WORK. 

The Western Boosters’ tournament at Ana- 
conda, Mont., August 17th, 18th and 19th, was 
the occasion of new glory for users of Peters 
shells. Mr. Woolfolk Henderson stopped over 
on his way to the Seattle Exposition to in- 
dulge in his favorite sport, and tied for sec- 
ond amateur average with 485 out of 500, and 
also made a straight run of 138, which was 
only beaten by two other contestants. Mr. 
Henderson dropped into third place in the 
handicap race with a score of 96 out of 100, a 
very handsome job of shooting considering 
his heavy handicap. Second professional av- 
erage was won by Mr. Hugh Poston, westerr 
manager of the Peters Cartridge Company's 
San Francisco office. Mr. Poston interrupted 
a business trip long enough to shoot with 
the boys, and that he brought a trusty eye 
and some ammunition with him is evidenced 
by his score, 486 out of 500. The work done 
by these two shooters. was freely commented 
upon and drew very favorable attention to 
Peters shells. 





AN ARTISTIC HANGER. 

Very few of the manufacturing companies 
produce pretty advertising hangers with sep- 
arate picture effects unblemished by bold 
advertising type. Many, we must say, do 
realize the value of such styles, and such 
concerns obtain double the advantages that 
accrue when the picture proper is rendered 
valueless for framing purposes by the-ever- 
present lettering. 

The Ithaca Gun Company has just produced 
a beautiful hanger, 30x16 inches in_ size, 
showing a picture of a cross fox in the cen- 
ter, 14x18 inches, just an ideal size to frame. 
The whole is done up beautifully in colors 
true to life, showing the fox pursuing a bird 
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Made with 


NABISCO 
SUGAR WAFERS 


As an adjunct to the social hour; as 
a delightful accompaniment to ices or 
beverages, no other dessert confection 
has ever proved so charming as Nabisco. 
As an example, serve Cream Cones 
made with Nabisco Sugar Wafers. 


— RECIPE 


Materiale—One box Nabisco Su Wafers—any 
flavor. One cup sugar, one-fo cup water, one 
teaspoon of vinegar, one egg white, one cup double 


cream. 

To Prepare— Place sugar uce pan. Add water 
and vine vance. 5 boil to saft | ball stage, Beat egg white 
until gradually add the hot syrup. Beat 
until stiff. Cavne clus of Habinns, When ait tae 
icing and form into cones, using three to each cone. 
ee cones are cold fill 
and serve 

















in ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY r a] 
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in the deep snow. The “cross fox,” so called, 
commonly supposed to be a hybrid between 
the red fox and the silver black, is rarer 
than the former and much commoner than 
the latter, and all three are one and the 
same species. 

We can advise all our readers to send for 
this handsome production, and when they 
get the picture there will be a new job for 
the picture framer, for no one will want to 
see it go to waste. We do not know what 
the Ithaca company exacts for these pictures, 
but just as a matter of courtesy we would 
advise our readers to forward 10 cents for 
postage to the Ithaca Gun Company, Ithaca, 
Tiee” and say they saw the notice in Outdoor 





AN ALBINO MAGPIE. 


And yet another albino freak is before us, 
this time in the shape of a white magpie, 
taken by Sam R. Brown of Littleton, Colo., 









































































on June 20, 1909. 
another white one, which is still alive. An 
especially admirable part of this curiosity is 


At the same time he caugnt 


the excellent mounting of the bird, which 
was done by Jonas Bros., 1814 Stout street, 
Denver. 


MARBLE AXES AS “POLE” CUTTERS. 


The Marble Safety Axe Company of Glad- 
stone, Mich., writes us that Dr. Frederick 
Cook, who discovered the north pole, had a 
Marble Safety Pocket Axe in his outfit. We 
have not yet learned whether he chopped 
down the pole or nailed the American flag 
to it, but in either case the work was done 
with a Marble Axe. 

Marble “Extra Quality” specialties for 
sportsmen seem to form part of the outfit of 
every explorer, prospector and big game 
hunter, and are used by all people who go to 
the woods or lakes. 





BRAINERD’S READY-MADE AND PORT- 
ABLE HOUSES. 

Mr. H. J. Brainerd, 507 Chamber of Com- 
merce Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif., whose ad- 
vertisement appears in this number of Our- 
door Life, in a letter to the editor regarding 
his “Ducker’s Patent” Ready-Made Portable 
Buildings, says: 

“I have many testimonials from those who 
have purchased and occupied these portable 
buildings, among them the Bellevue hospital 
trustees, and many have been sold to the 
United States and British governments, the 
Santa Fe R. R. Co., S. P. R. R. Co., besides 
hundreds of individuals and companies. They 
are adapted to the city, country, sea shore 
and mountains, in the mining and oil fields, 
and for use in camping, and they have found 
favor wherever they are placed. I build all 
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kinds of structures—churches, school houses, 


auto garages, bungalows, cottages, bunk 
houses, small one-room houses and large fac- 
tory buildings; the scope of the system is 
without limit and any design or style or price 
is produced. I build them of Oregon pine or 
California redwood, structural fron, canvas 
~. screened siding, and from $100 to any 
price. ° 

“They are built in the mill, getting better 
work and at lower cost than if built in the 
ordinary way on the chek agoee They are built 
in sections—door, window and blank sections, 
roof and floor sections and are shipped com- 
plete, being erected by the use of bolts and 
nuts. Anyone can erect these buildings by 
following the directions. Each section is a 
unit and they fit perfectly. The material is 
all good first-class material, seasoned, and 
these buildings either painted or stained any 
colors selected by the purchaser.” 





THE NEW MARLIN HANGER. 


The new Marlin hanger is entitled “Quail 
Shooting in England,” and depicts most ef- 
fectively the intensely enjoyable momont 
when the shooter, with gun at shoulder, and 
eye just finding the bird along the top of the 
barrel, is increasing the pressure of his trig- 
ger finger with the certainty of a clean, 
quick kill. 

The hunter and bevy of quail rising »ver 
the knoll, the grass, shrubs, field and sky 
have been worked out in exquisite detail, but 
the real interest centers in the thorough- 
bred dogs, which, in characteristic attitude 
and with tense, strained muscles, are holding 
Sg point until they may be released by the 
shot. 

A copy of this hanger will be sent to any 
of our readers who will send six cents in 
stamps to The Marlin Firearms Co., New 
Haven, Conn. 





TRADE TALK. 


Capt. A. H. Hardy used Peters shells at 
Lincoln, Nebr., August ist, winning high av- 
erage with 96 out of 100, 


At Cisco, Tex., August 11-12, Mr. Abdon 
Holt won high amateur arses with Peters 
factory-loaded shells, scoring 275 out of 300. 
Mr. L. I. Wade was third professional with 
280 out of 300, also with Peters shells. 


At Farmer City, Ill., August 24th, Mr. L. W. 
Lisher, of the Dead Shot Powder aaepeny. 
tied for high professional average with a 
score of 145 out of 150, using Peters factory 
loaded target shells. : 


The Massachusetts Commissioners on Fish 
and Game have our thanks for a copy of 
“Fish and Game Laws of Massachusetts” for 
1909. It comprises 123 pages and is certainly 
So Seeneene effort on the part of the com- 
pilers. 


The J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company of 
Chicopee Falls, N. Y., announce that their 
Favorite Rifles, No. 17, listing at $6.00, are 
made for .22-7-45 Winchester R. F. cartridges 
in addition to the calibres specified in their 
catalog. 


During the week ending Aug. 7th, Mrs. Ad. 
Topperwein, shooting “Dead Shot” smokeless, 
made the following scores: 8rd, Sault Ste. 
Marie, 100-90; 4th, Newberry, Mich., 100-96; 
6th, Munising, Mich., 100-93; 7th, Munisinz, 
Mich., 100-97. 

The heads of all universities, colleges and 
schools in which technical forestry is taught 
have been invited by Gifford Pinchot, United 
States Forester, to attend or send a repre- 
sentative to the Conference on Education in 
Forestry which will be held in Washington 
in December. 


Mr. Harry I. Hess, winner of the prelimi- 
nary handicap at Buffalo, N. Y., July 20th, is 
keeping up his high class shooting as evi- 
denced by his score at Sunbury, Pa., August 
4th and 5th. He won high amateur average 
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there with a score of 388 out of 400. Out of 
the program on the first day he dropped only 
three birds. Second professional average for 
the turnament was captured by Mr. Neaf Ap- 
gar, 386 out of 400. 
Apgar shot Peters shells. 


The August number of “The Codperator,” 
the house organ of the Maxwell-Briscoe Mo- 
tor Co., makers of Maxwell cars, Tarrytown, 
N. Y., contained a fine halftone supplement 
10x27 inches gems | the Maxwell plant at 
New Castle, Ind., and a group of its several 
thousand employes. 


The Wimbledon Cup Match at Camp Perry, 
Ohio, August 30th, 1909, was won with a Ste- 
vens telescope by Sergeant V. H. Czegka, 
United States marine corps, with a score of 
ninety-eight. Expert national guard and 
regular army riflemen competed in this match 
and the victory was a decidedly notable one. 


At the tournament Aug. 10-11, at Rome, N. 
Y., Mr. O. E. Carpenter, Syracuse, N. Y., 
shooting a Lefever gun, won high amateur 
—! for the two days. Mr. Carpenter's 
record was particularly creditable as the 
shooting was under hard conditions in a high 
wind and against some of the swiftest shoot- 
ers in New York state. 


The California Anglers’ Association has 
sent to Outdoor Life a little booklet entitled 
“Fishing for Trophies,” being the announce- 
ment with rules and regulations for the 
“Initial Event, 1909-1910" (for members 
only). California fishermen may obtain a 
copy by addressing the clubrooms of the as- 
sociation, 1771 Geary street, San Francisco. 


Mr. C. A. Touma, shooting Peters Premier 
shells at the one-day tournament, Columbus, 
O., Aug. 12th, won high professional and high 
gente averages, scoring 235 out of 250, while 
. W. R. Chamberlain, also with Peters 
shelis, scored 226 out of 250 and won high 
amateur average. In the Korn Kutters 100- 
target race Mr. Young was high professional, 
94, and Mr. Chamberiain high amateur, 99. 
Ed O’Brien won the high general average 
at the Boosters’ tournament, Anaconda, Mont., 
with the score of 491 out of 500. The long 
run of this tournament was made by M. 
Skeene, who broke 198 straight. S. A. Hunt- 
ley was second in the Boosters’ Handicap, 
breaking 97 out of 100 from twenty-one yards. 
Mr. Skeene tied the second amateur average 
by breaking 485 out of 500. Third amateur 
average was won by Mr. Huntley, 483—500. 


To retard or prevent the pollution of 
streams which destroys their value as a 
habitat for fishes, the Anglers’ Club of New 
York is‘circulating largely the splendid ad- 
dress of Mr. C. H. Townsend, director of the 
New York Aquarium, to the New York Zo- 
Slogical Society. A copy of the little book- 
let may be had by addressing the treasurer, 


= E. B. Rice, 85 Cedar street, New York 
y. 


The Bausch & Lamb Optical Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., have just issuéd a remarkable illust- 
trated folder illustrating the work of their 
new lens, the Tessar Ic., f-45. It states that 
“the speed of the Tessar Ic. is four times as 
great as that of the ordinary camera lens, 
thus opening the way to unusual results with 
the focal. plane shutter, the auto-chrome 
grate, the ray filter and the telephoto lens.” 

he illustrations are among the most beau- 
tiful half-tones we have ever seen. 


“Fertile Lands of Colorado” is the name of 
an eighty-eight-page book just issued by the 
D. & R. G. Ry. Co., Denver. It exploits the 
farming possibilities of Colorado in a com- 
prehensive and attractive manner, and sheds 
much new light on the greatness of the Cen- 
tennial State as a fruit, hay, grain and stock- 
raising section. The book is sent gratis to 
anyone applying to the passenger department 
of the above railroad company. 


Writing to Ed F. Haberilein, Mr. H. H. 
Hicks, a professional dog trainer, says: “The 
puppies got hold of my force collar and put 
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STYLE 
NEATNESS 
COMFORT 


THE IMPROVED 


OSTON 
GARTER 


“GEE The Name is stamped on 
every loop— Be sure it’s there 


THE 


or Wer 
BUTTON 
CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS, NOR UNFASTENS 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


GEORGE FROST CO., Mekers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 
REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 
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it out of commission. I want another at 
once, as it is the only kind I would use.” 
Mr. E. R. Crawford, Fresno, Cal., writes: “I 
received the force collar, and under the in- 
structions of ‘The Amateur '‘I'rainer’ my set- 
ter is doing nicely. Your system is perfec- 
tion.” Mr. M. Elrick, Harrisville, Pa., 
writes: “I have trained several dogs by your 
system and all are first-class shooting dogs.” 

The greatest score made by an amateur in 
the year 1909 was that of Mr. Frank Foltz at 
the Denver tournament, September ist. Mr. 
Foltz had just come from the Pacific Coast 
Handicap, where he had tied for first place 
in the ble race and lost out in the shoot-off, 
and he was in no mood for trifling. On the 
day in question he cleaned up the entire pro- 
gram of 200 straight without a miss or poorly 
broken bird. Mr. Foltz is a shooter who is 
always a dangerous quantity, and who is }ia- 
ble at any time to make a winning score. At 
the Denver shoot he used Peters factory 
loaded shells, and gives them a fair share of 
credit for his remarkable score. 

Peters cartridges scored some splendid vic- 
tories at the late Denver shoot, September 
ist, 24 and 3d. The Colorado Handicap, won 
by Mr. Woolfolk Henderson, who scored 98 
from the twenty-one-yard mark, tying with 
one other shooter on the eighteen-yard mark. 
In the shoot-off Mr. Henderson won with a 
score of 39 out of 40. Mr. Max Hensler was 
high professional in the big race, scoring 96 
out of at twenty-one yards. Messrs. 
Woolfolk, Henderson and Frank Foltz tied 
for high average on the sixteen yards tar- 
gets, 395 out of 400. They also tied for high 
average on the entire program, including 
handicap events, 586 out of 600. Mr. Ed 
O’Brien won high professional average, 394 
out of 400. Messrs. Henderson and Foltz also 
made the two longest runs of the tourng- 
ment, 209 and 201 respectively. 
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Ball Bearing Thechadiiis Ball Bearing m the New Model 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter 


(ALL THE WRITING ALWAYS IN SIGHT) 


Ordinary friction bearings are cheaper to make, but not cheaper in the end. 
Ball bearings properly made, as we jake them, cannot grind themselves 
loose like common friction bearing: They work smoothly, noiselessly, 


accurately without “ play ” or lost megfon, indefinitely. They can’t wabble. 


Our ball-bearing carriage solve problem of free-running combined 
with absolute rigidity. Our ball-bearing typebar segment permits a capital 
shift, the easiest known, yet thoroughly positive. Our Gardner ball-bearing 
typebar joint insures, with least resistance, the accurate imprint of the 
types, in their proper places, always. 


The ball bearings of the L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter, serve exactly 
the same purpose as the jewels in an expensive watch. A cheap watch, 
with pinion bearings, may keep good time at first, but the jewelled bearings 
keep on doing their work for a life-time. Write for the book. It’s free. 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER C0., anagrie in all Large Cities) SYRACUSE, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Head Office for Europe, Asia and Africa: ° 19 Queen Victoria Street, London, E. C" 





BOOKS FOR HUNTERS 


LAND CRUISING AND PROSPECTING.—A DEADFALIS AND SHARES -_Contams, £3 
book of valuable information for hunters, es, 60 illustrations 


trappers, land cruisers, prospectors and men bes various deadfalls and triggers. Cloth 
of the trail. Cloth, price prepaid 60c bound. price prepaid = 
GINSENG AND OTHER MEDICINAL PLANTS. re) 

A book of valuable information for erowers CANADIAN WILDS. eqgeina 377 

as well as collectors of medicinal roots, barks pes Northern _— candles 

leaves, etc. Cloth, price prepaid $1.06 hunting, trapping, etc. 
MINK TRAPPING.—Contains 183 pages, 40 - prepal 

and their. wtte sane anh Kos = ay iH Sh t RAPS. 250 pages Be 

an eir habits ts and scents, places to STEE —Contains about 

set. Cloth bound, price prepaid 60c 100 "echeniscan Gives the history of steel 
FOX TRAPPING—Contains 185 pages, 22 chap- tra: how made, size for the various ani- 

ters and 60 illustrations. Treats on baits, mais. This is a valuable book for 

scents, land sets, snow sets, wire and twine hunters and trappers. Cloth bo 

snares, etc. Cloth bound, price prepaid. .60c prepaid 


Address all Orders to OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY. DENVER, COLA. 














